THE 


MUSEUM OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 





I. 


ON THE ADVANTAGE OF THE STUDY OF ANTIQUITY, 
AND ON EXCELLENCE IN ART. 


Nescire quid antea quam natus sis acciderit, id est semper esse puerum. 


Beane study of futurity is speculative; the present is wrapped 

up in that which is to come; and it is the past only which 
is complete. We are now in a state of progression, the future 
is shrouded in uncertainty, and we gain knowledge and expe- 
rience only from the past. The study of antiquity must there- 


fore be as useful to ourselves, as it is beneficial and instructive 
to our fellow-creatures. Every additional circumstance that we 
rescue from oblivion, becomes a fresh element of knowledge, 
and a lever, by which we may set in motion @ vast fabric of 
creative wonder. 


As antiquity embraces all knowledge, ‘so investigations into 
it must be distinct and various. Each antiquary labours for 
his own particular object, and each severally assists the other. 
The historian, the poet; the physician, the lawyer, and the 
divine, are all antiquaries, equally with the epigraphist, the 
numismatist, and others, whom: we afe: more accustomed. to 
call by this name; and each lias his! several field of labour 
marked out for. his research. ‘In: proposing, therefore, the 
investigation of classical antiquity,'it is necessary to define 
‘that we intend’ restricting ourselves to classic art. Other 
_ branches of antiquity may be.more noble, or more instructive, 
but none can be more pleasing, or delightful. It is well said 
that the arts and sciences unite together, and combine for the’ 
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good of humanity, and that nothing gives so much lustre te 
a nation as their perfection. Of all the arts the fine arts 
afford the highest criterion of civilization; for no other art 
or science combines so many essential requisites. Of these, 
Architecture holds the first. rank, and has been called the 


‘metaphysics of the fine arts. The other arts are produced 


by imitation of sensible objects, combined with abstract study 
of composition, but this is derived solely from reason and 
the imagination. No art is, therefore, so difficult to practise, 
depending so little upon imitation, and requiring—in order 
to succeed—so great an amount of genius and invention. 
Martial’s well known satire* must consequently be considered, 
not as a satire upon the profession, but as a personal burlesque 
on some witless mortal who had presumptuously thrust himself 
into it. For, as the celebrated Mareschal de Saxe said of 
tactics,—“ It is a mechanical art to the ignorant, but a science 
and liberal art to wise and skilful persons.” Considering, then, 
the materials with which this art is practised, the prominent 
and conspicuous objects which it rears, the difficulty, if not 
the impossibility, of effecting alterations, and the constantly 


. increasing repugnance with which edifices are regarded that 


are once found defective, it becomes of the highest con- 
sequence to consider attentively the character of the architect 
we employ, and to study carefully the works we propose to 
execute. It would be well if, instead of adopting and carrying 
out the first crude ideas that suggest themselves to the 
architect’s mind, and which are often waited for impatiently by 
his employers, we applied to public buildings, what Horace 
recommended to authors :—“ If at any time you write anything, 
submit it to the judgment of your friends, and hesitate not in 
keeping it in reserve nine whole years; for so long as it is in 
your possession, you can alter or amend it, but when once it is 





* Epig., v.66. Or it may be considered as a satire upon the degeneracy into 
which the art had fallen in his time. See p. 15. 
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gone forth, you are.no longer master even of your own 
words.” 

One of the on advantages: which the study of the fine 
arts affords, is the softening and elevating our minds: for how 
is it possible that he whose constant attention is occupied in 
studying the beautiful in art, can be animated by other than 
virtuous and beneficent principles! How pure and innocent, 
how admirable and exquisite is the delight which he experiences, 
who creates any qbject of surpassing beauty in the fine arts! 
He who studies constantly the beautiful and grand, “mounting 
from nature up to nature’s God,” cannot be a bad man; and 
if this effect be produced on the professor, the more general 
cultivation of the fine arts must instil principles of quietness 
and contentment in a nation: for as Plotinus observes—“ Only 
the beautiful (in mind) can judge of beauty;” so whoever 
applies himself to the study and imitation of whatever is beau- 
tiful in nature or in art, must gradually invest his mind with 
these perceptions. 

In order to render ourselves perfect in the practice of any 
art, we should investigate the causes of success in those who 
have preceded us. Now the Greek must be acknowledged 
pre-eminent in all that relates to the arts of design; and we 
shall do well to endeavour to ascertain the peculiar circum- 
stances which led to their transcendent superiority. 

The Greeks fully felt the interest and utility derived from 
the study of antiquity. The works of their philosophers, 
poets, and historians, are full of recollections of the past, and 
of evidence of the veneration in which everything that was old 
was held by them. Homer, Herodotus, Aristotle, Xenophon, 
and Demosthenes, continually refer to some ancient custom or 
event, and always revert to the past with a sacred reverence. 
The Greek philosophers travelled into Egypt to study the 
ancient traditions, as well as the philosophy of that country. 
The study of antiquity should be cultivated, therefore, by every 
educated person; but more especially should we study those 
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writings of the ancients, in which we find so many records of 
antiquity treasured up: 
Vos exemplaria Greeca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna : 


for it will be found on examination, that every nation remark 


‘able for virtue or greatness held their ancestors in peculiar 


veneration. Among the eulogia heaped on Augustus by Horace, 
the poet did not forget to add :— 


Et veteres revocavit artes. 


The study of antiquity has been objected to as idle and 
unprofitable. The customs of the ancients, say such persons, 
are changed, we have advanced greatly in civilization, and 
have need to find out something which is new and progressive, 
rather than to look back to that which is past: instead of 
seeking to revive antiquated tastes, we should discover what is 
congenial to our present habits. But— 

Homine imperito nunquam quidquam injustius, 

Qui, nisi quod ipse facit, nihil rectum putat.* 
Nobody, says Figrelius,f blames the study of antiquity, with- 
out evidencing his ignorance, as they that esteem it do credit 
to their own judgment: so that, to sum up its advantages, 
we may assert,—there is nothing useful in literature, if the 
knowledge of antiquity be judged unprofitable. 

Much has been written relative to the causes of success in 
the arts, and it has been attributed variously to the serenity 
of climate, to the natural beauty of the inhabitants, to their 
cultivated minds, to the freedom of a Republican government, 
to the patronage of an enlightened monarch, and to the con- 
tinuance of peace. 

Delicacy, beauty, and science in architecture necessarily 
depend, in great measure, on the cultivated mind. of the inha- 
bitants of a country; but magnificence, grandeur, enterprise, 





* TEREN., Adelph., i. 2. 
‘+t De Statuis iliustr. Romanorum, 8v0,; 
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and frequently also the former qualities, are to be: attributed 
more to the patriotism and enthusiasm of a people than to the 
causes already stated. 

The climate of Greece is as serene now, and the inhabitants 
as beautiful, as they were in the age of Phidias; but the 
Grecian temple has passed away, and been replaced by the 
Byzantine church, the Turkish mosque, and the English Gothic 
chapel; and the chaste Basilicon has been succeeded by the 
German palace. The opposite claims advocated for republican 
and monarchical governments, would show that no exclusive 
weight can be attached to either. We have seen what was 
effected in the middle ages by the republics of Venice, Genoa, 
and Pisa, and what by the monarchy of Rome: in the present 
day we perceive how much may be done by a single individual, 
as at Munich and Berlin; and at some future day we may be 
able to compare with these works what may be done by some 
existing or rising republic; but we cannot conceive that either 
state is essential to the progress or perfection of art. Again, 
the existence of peace is necessary for the carrying out and 
completion of any great work, but it is not the mere duration 
of peace which will necessarily prompt to any noble under- 
_ taking. On the contrary, we may perceive from history that 
it more generally induces a voluptuous and selfish feeling in 
the community. 

We must look, therefore, to other causes for the superior 
excellence of Greek art; and these we think we may perceive 
in the simplicity of their living, their polished learning, their 
sacred institutions and love of country; in short, to their 

In a country where the house of the highest general scarcely 
differed from that of the lowest peasant—whilst the public 
buildings were designed and finished with all the care and 
ornament that the most celebrated artists could bestow, the 
minds of the latter must have been impressed with expectations 
of glory and renown, when called on to assist in honouring the 
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sacred shrines and other public monuments of their country, 
rendered celebrated by the deeds of their ancestors, or the divine 
songs of their poets. Their art was never called into operation 
to administer to the vanity of individuals, but they felt that 
_ their talents were consecrated to the temples and public edifices 
of their country. These engrossed their highest care, these 
obtained their noblest aspirations, and happy did those artists 
esteem themselves who were deemed worthy to receive the 
honorary tripod or patera, or even the leafy coronet, in testimony 
of their country’s approbation. Hence the artists were honoured, 
and hence an additional motive exciting them to increased zeal 
andemulation. No sordid hopes of accumulating gain prompted 
the unqualified artizan to enter a profession in which glory was 
the principal inducement held out and coveted; and hence the 
practitioners in the art were certain of respect. After with- 
standing and overthrowing the countless hordes of Persia, after 
the many prodigies of valour they had displayed, the Greeks 
rightly considered themselves the most exalted of human nations. 
Conquest followed upon conquest, colony succeeded colony, 
vying in importance with the mother country, till their empire 
became the greatest upon earth; nor were they content with 
possessing merely a great empire, they claimed not only to be 
the greatest, but the wisest of mankind. So highly did they 
prize themselves in this, that they called all other nations, in 
contrast with themselves, Barbarians. 

The love and esteem felt by the Greeks for the fine arts are 
frequently alluded to by ancient authors. Plato is said to have 
frequented the schools of artists, as well as those of philosophers, 
in order that he might obtain correct ideas of beauty. Aristotle, 
in the third chapter of the eighth book of his Politics, says that 
“all were taught literature, gymnastics, and music; and many 
also the art of design, as being useful, and abundantly available 
for the purposes of life.” He recommends it also, not only as 
requisite for a just appreciation of the respective beauties of the 
works of artists, but mainly because, by familiarizing us with 
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the nature «f forms, it carries us to the contemplation of real 
beauty.* A remarkable instance of this appreciation of the fine 
arts is afforded by the following custom in Greece, which some . 
have supposed to have been introduced by Alexander :—“ The 
art of painting was so appreciated at Sicyon, and afterwards in 
all Greece, that freeborn youths were taught by masters, at an 
early age, the art of painting as the chief of the liberal arts: 
and by a perpetual injunction, to which riches were not allowed 
to plead exemption, he who was ignorant or inexpert in this art — 
was held as unlearned, and the lowest of mankind.” Among the 
various accusations alleged by Cicero against Verres, was the 
cruelty of robbing Greece of those objects which were s0 
especially dear to them, and which he coveted from vain and 
sordid motives. “The Greeks enthusiastically admire statues, 
paintings, and all works of art There is no calamity 
which the Greeks are so little able to endure as the pillage of 
their temples and cities;” and he urged that the Romans had 
constantly refrained from robbing them of those things, to them 
of so little value, but which the Greeks prized so highly; and 
that they were also induced to this act by the persuasion that 
they thereby gave additional glory to the Roman provinces. 
This love for and appreciation of Grecian art continued till the 
latest period of Grecian history, and we find that even so low 
down as the reigns of the Emperors Julian and Theodosius, 
Greek artists continued to repair to their mother country to 
copy the two great masterpieces of Phidias—his Jupiter at Elis, 
and his Minerva at Athens. And it is pleasing to see that 
Horace enters into all the spirit of Greek art, when he declares 
to his friend Censorinus that he would give him all the riches 
of the world, provided he had but the masterpieces of Parrhasius 
and Scorpas. Cicero also enters into the same feelings, when 
he desired to collect together the works of Grecian artists; 





* See Second Letter to the Karl of Elgin, by W. BR. Hamruron, Esq... 
+ AuEx. ab AuEx.; Genial. Dier., ii. 25; Piim., H. N, xxxv. 10. 
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declaring —‘ Genus hoc est voluptatis mes :” and tells his friend 
Atticus that if he h&@d but his library, he should exceed Crassus 
in riches, and would despise all the villas and territories that 
might be offered to him. 

Beauty in art, among the Greeks, was the result of a long- 
‘continued acquaintance with the laws of beauty as developed 
in all they saw around them, and particularly in their inner 
self. To the Greeks, not only did all nature teem with beauty, 
but they endeavoured to incorporate it with their social and 
political institutions. They regarded beauty as only another 
name for excellence and goodness. Thus, in their art of war, 
we behold their greatness of soul, their daring courage, their 
dauntless heroism, their consummate prudence, their magna- 
nimous clemency when victorious, their moral fortitude when 
defeated. In marching to victory, the songs of their poets 
excited them to emulate the achievements of their ancestors; 
their victory was celebrated with glorious Jo Pans, and 
triumphal honours awaited their return. In life they were 
greeted with the praises of their countrymen: divine honours 
followed their decease. So in like manner, in their other 
actions: the several games of the theatre, the Odeon and the 
Stadium, their religious festivals, their sacred myths,—all were: 
impregnated with the ideality of beauty. Architecture and the 
other fine arts were constantly pervaded by this feeling. We 
find beauty to be equally expressed, whether we regard the 
gorgeous sanctuary of their religious worship, or the meanest 
implement of ordinary use; the sculptured deity of Beauty. 
herself, or the heart-rending anguish of Laocoon and his 
children. It was not sufficient that their architecture should 
be esteemed elegant and grand, it was requisite that it should 
be conformable to reason, and in harmony with their own - 
feelings and surrounding objects. It was thus that their-works 
became a reflection of the ideality of beauty which pervaded 
them—beautiful because perfect ; and to which nothing appeared 
objectionable, and nothing wanting. 

But,.as we affirm, the progress and perfection of Greek art 
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have as much connexion with the enthusiasm of the national 
character, as with their simple love and ‘appreciation of the 
beautiful. Plutarch, in speaking of the Lacedemonians (and 
we may say the same of the Greeks in general); says, “ Each 
man considered that he was born, not for himself, but for his 
country.” And again, “ They were possessed with a thirst for 
honour, an enthusiasm bordering upon insanity, and had no 
wish but for their country.” 
Fuit he sapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis secernere, sacra profanis. 

So convinced were the Greeks of the policy of rearing monu- 
ments of national grandeur, that they devoted frequently one- 
tenth of the spoils taken in war to the object of their public 
works: thus at the same time embellishingstheir towns, raising 
up @ monument to their prowess, and exciting their posterity 
to perpetuate their glory. Such was the enthusiasm of the 
Greeks with regard to art, that we find whole cities priding 
themselves on the possession of some masterpiece, and refusing 
to part with it even at the tempting offer of exemption from 
tribute, or remission of debt. This was no vulgar appreciation 
of such works for their supposed rarity and marketable value, 
as is often the case in modern galleries; this was no’ vain and 
fancied excellence by which they endeavoured ‘to procure fame 
to themselves; but it was the love and estimation of such works, 
produced by education and study. They were prized not only 
by the cities which possessed them, but strangers from every. 
part, and the inhabitants of rival cities flocked to behold and to 
admire. There are many such instances noted by Cicero in his 
accusation of Verres, but there are so many collected together 
in the following passage, that we must present it entire:— 
“What remuneration, do you imagine, could compensate the 
Rhegians, now Roman citizens, for the loss of their marble 


Venus? What the Tarentines, if they were to lose their. 


Europa on a Bull, their Satyr, and other works deposited in 
their Temple of Vesta? What the Thespians, for their statue 
of Cupid—for which alone strangers crowd to Thespie? What 
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the Cnidians, for their marble Venus? What the Coans, for 
their statue of that goddess? What the Ephesians, for their 
picture of Alexander? What the inhabitants of Cyzicus, for their 
Ajax or Medea? What the Rhodians, for their Ialysus? What 
the Athenians, for their marble Bacchus, their picture of Paralus, 
“er their bronze heifer by Myron?’ He then continues, “ It 
would be tedious and superfluous to dwell upon all the rarities 
which attract strangers throughout Asia and Greece.” 

What emulation and enthusiasm must this appreciation and: 
jealousy of their works have awakened in the artists’ minds! 
With what feelings of noble ambition must they have desired 
to associate their name with that of their country! and therefore 
with what energy and devotedness must they have applied them- 
selves to the study of their art. 

As appreciation of their works by the people must have 
called forth a corresponding application on the part of the 
artists of antiquity, so it is the want of this knowledge of art in 
the public that has produced such coldness, and carelessness, 
and inanition, in the works of posterior ages. It is not, there- 
fore, sufficient that we possess fine works of art in our museums, 
and perhaps remember them by name, or even recollect their . 
general character ; it is not sufficient that our artists are told to 
admire them and to copy them; but we must examine them care- 
- fully, and study them, endeavouring to discover in what their 
peculiar excellency consists, by what train of study the artist 
arrived at such perfection, and how we may equal such works 
without recourse to servile imitation. Thus, notwithstanding the 
treasures of art which Byzantium and Rome contained, we see 
how, through neglect of study and want of appreciation by the 
people, art degenerated to so low an ebb; while by enthusiasm 
and love of art it was raised among the Greeks to so high a 
standard. It was this love of praise that caused the Greeks to 
attain such distinguished excellence. 


Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui, preter laudem nullius avaris. 


Peace, it has been supposed, has much to do with the progress 
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of the arts, and it has been attempted to show the connexion 
between Pliny’s various Periods of art, and the successive dura- 
tions of peace. It is impossible to deny that peace is necessary 
to the practice of the arts, but we contend that it is not’ so 
necessary to their cultivation. The element, as we have endea- 
voured to show, that has most operated in their advancement, 
is enthusiasm. The Greeks had peace before the Persian inva- 
sion, and many celebrated works were produced prior to that . 
‘event; but it was not till their country was consumed, and all 
its sacred edifices destroyed, that Greece displayed the power of 
its genius, and raised those monuments which still,.in their 
ruin, testify to the surpassing excellence of Greek refinement. 
It was subsequent to the first victory over the Persians, and in 
consequence of the excitement, the surprise, the joy, and glory 
of such a conquest, that Greece put forth all her energies; and 
it is remarkable that this period of perfection terminated shortly 
after the final defeat of the Persians: so inseparably does 
enthusiasm appear to be connected with the highest culture of 
art. 

In attributing so much of success in art to enthusiasm, we 
must be understood as referring to a nation generally, though 
it is quite possible that great genius may be elicited by the 
personal enthusiasm of: the artist, and which, if properly 
favoured, may enable him to attain considerable excellence; but 
before he can find scope for his ability—before he can have 
opportunity of putting it in practice, he must hope to see an 
entire nation partaking of his own exalted sentiments, and it is 
not till after a long prevalence of wach general cultivation that 
perfection can be attained. 

The various eras of art—as the age of Pericles, of Alex- 
ander, of Augustus, of Leo X., of the Medici—are' generally 
regarded as having been caused by the establishment of peace, 
and by the patronage of art: but.as we have seen with regard 
to the age of Pericles, so we shall find the other periods equally 
distinguished for victory, glory, or continued prosperity. Itis 
needless to refer to the ages of Alexander and Augustus in proof 
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of this: and theages of Leo X. and the Medici, though not so 
distinguished in military exploits, are as remarkable for splen- 
dour, and the establishment of power and prosperity. But one 
important subject relative to this circumstance, which must not 
be overlooked, is, that not only the fine arts flourished during 
‘these periods, but the arts and sciences generally—and, indeed, 
all learning: so intimately is the success of one connected with 
that of the rest. The age of Pericles produced not only Phidias 
and Parrhasius, but Pindar, A’schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes; Anaxagoras, Plato, Socrates, and Aristides; 
Herodotus and Thucydides; besides a host of illustrious generals : 
that of Alexander produced Aristotle, Mschines, and Demos- 
thenes; as well as Apelles, Scopas, and Praxiteles; Democritus 
and Lysippus: while that of Augustus not only produced Vitru- 
vius, but Horace, Virgil, Ovid, and Tibullus; Livy, Varro, and 
Cicero. 

So the other periods referred to were equally distinguished 
by great men, and thus we see that success in art does not. 
depend on its professors alone, but on the enlightened minds of 
their contemporaries. 

Let the arts, then, be studied, if not practised, together ; let 
poetry, music, and the dance, be joined to them; and the more> 
frequently one is called upon to assist the others, the greater 
will be the benefits which itself receives. It was thus that the 
masters of the Revival became so celebrated. They practised 
conjointly the three arts, as occasion required; and so far from 
failing in that particular art in which they were brought up, 
they succeeded in all. 

Let us endeavour to discover the beauties of these several 
sciences; let us strive to ascertain and investigate the causes 
of the sublime and beautiful in all we see around us, and engraft 
this on our favourite pursuit. Let us acknowledge the services 
we are under to the poets for their striking pictures of art. Let 
us consider the connexion which the ancients felt to exist 
between music and art, and believe that the story of Amphion 
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raising the walls of Thebes by the sound of his lyre is not alto- 
gether fabulous. 

One of the earliest instances we find in the middle ages of 
a regard for antiquity is afforded by Alphonso, king of Aragon, 
at the commencement of the twelfth century. This illustrious 
monarch experienced an extreme delight in the study of ancient 
monuments, declaring that he felt himself inflamed by them. to 
glory and virtuous actions. On one occasion, while besieging . 
Gaeta, and having no more stone for the catapult, he preferred 
raising the siege to pulling down an old tower, which was be- 
lieved to have formed part of one of Cicero’s villas.* 

It was not till rather more than a century after this that we 
find art to have received its first impression from the study of 
antiquity. Among the ancient sculptures contained in the city 
of Pisa was a bas-relief representing Meleager. This had been 
lying there for ages—unnoticed, unheeded—till it accidentally 
caught the eye of Nicola Pisano, who was so struck by its truth 
and beauty, that it became the basis of his studies, and: the 
germ of true taste in Italy. 

The study of antiquity was greatly promoted by Dante, in 
the same century, and by Petrarch. The latter was the’ first 
to collect medals, as a means of studying art and history—the 
first to direct attention to the stupendous monuments of Roman 
grandeur; and, with the exception of Alphonso, the first who 
was animated by them to deeds of greatness and sentiments of 
glory, and consequently to increased benevolence to ‘his fellow 
creatures, and to a higher standard of moral virtue. In the 
Memoir of his Life, written by himself, he says: “ Among 
other studies, I applied myself to the knowledge of antiquity, 
for this age in which I live was never congenial to me; so that 
had not the love of those most dear to me excited in me @ con- 
trary desire, I should always have preferred living in any other 





* A similar story is told of Demetrius and the painter, Protogenes.- Vide 
Puur. in Dem. bi 
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generation. But, as it is, I strive continually to forget the age 
in which I live, and to realize to myself that which is gone by.” 

The friend of Petrarch, Cola di Rienzo, was animated with 
similar enthusiasm, He collected together the various inscrip- 
tions contained in ancient Rome; he explained the several bas- 
’ peliefs which he brought to light, and descanted upon the mag- 
nificence and grandeur of ancient Rome, in thoughts and words 
commensurate with the loftiness and sublimity of the subject. 
These researches became the motives rather than the conse- 
quences of his policy, and he prosecuted them with the earnest 
desire of urging his countrymen to emulate the glory and the 
virtues of their ancestors. : 

About this time was founded the Academy of St. Luke, at 
Rome, and shortly after, Lorenzo di Medici established schools 
at Florence, in which the professors were required to point out 
to the students the beauty and excellence of the works of the 
ancients, before allowing them to give themselves up to their 
own genius. From this: school issued a band of architects, 
painters, and sculptors of the highest order. 

Alberti was the first who introduced the true principles of 
Roman architecture. This enlightened man, who was so dili- 
gent a student of ancient monuments, united in himself all the 
learning and accomplishments of his age. He was a.mathema- 
tician, philosopher, historian, rhetorician, orator, sculptor, 
. architect, and musician, and one of the greatest men of his age. 
He travelled to explore all the monuments of antiquity then 
known, and he informs us that he shed tears on beholding the 
state of desolation in which many of them lay. 

The immortal Raphael, whose admiration for antiquity was 
such, that he formed the idea of excavating the whole of Rome, 
and rebuilding the modern city on the foundations of the 
ancient, and who was also an able commentator on Vitruvius, 
owed great part of his fame to the use which he made of the 
paintings in the Therme of Titus and in the Septizonia, and 
which led so chiefly to the improvement of the art of painting. 
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It was likewise*to a vestige of antiquity that sculpture was 
indebted for considerable advancement, when Michael Angelo 
discovered, and based upon a mere torso, those principles of 
proportion and effect which he found so beautifully developed 
in that fragment. 

Seeing, then, the importance of the study of antiquity for 
the furtherance of art, we must unite with that author who 
says, “Do not ask, What is genius?—if you have it, you will . 
feel it; if you have it not, you never will. But if you imagine 
a spark of that devouring fire animates you, fly—run to Rome, 
see” (the matchless monuments of Grecian art) “the Pantheon, 
the Forum, the principal remains of Roman greatness.” 

The causes which enabled the Greeks to rear such wonderful 
works of art have been adverted to. It has been endeavoured 
to show that such excellence did not depend merely upon the 
advantages of climate, the enjoyment of peace, or the existence 
of a free government; but that it was more correctly owing to 
their patriotism and nobleness of mind, to their polished refine- 
ment, their heroism and martial fame, the simplicity of their 
private life#heir zeal in the furtherance of their country’s fame. 
Here we see the causes of the vast difference between Greek and 
Roman art. In the former, the artist was animated by love of 
country, and often laboured gratuitously in monuments intended 
for the nation’s glory; in the latter, the private individual fre- 
quently lavished on himself as much as had been expended on - 
the public monuments of Greece. This opened @ new field for 
mercenary employment; and in place of a few artiste, honoured 
by their native land, there arose, in Rome only, no less then 
seven hundred® architects, whose study and endeavours, whether 
employed on private or public buildings, were too frequently 
how to render their works more showy and extravagant than 
the buildings of those who had preceded them. The Greek 
thought only for his country, the Roman for himself. The 





* We believe the very same number that now exists in London. 
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Roman sought principally his individual interest and aggran- 
dizement; the Greek carried out his public buildings with 
unsparing sacrifice, and forbade himself the enjoyment of un- 
necessary comforts. It is true there were not wanting political 
_ economists in the age of Pericles, who disapproved of the 
expenditure of money for the purposes of taste. When this 
great man, with the principles of sound policy, was occupied in 
rearing monuments to the eternal glory of his country,* he was 
accused by these of wasting the public treasure, and of reducing 
the revenues of the state. Fortunately for his country and for 
us, he had sufficient tact to avert their opposition, or the benefit 
to art derived from these structures would have been lost to us, 
from the sordid selfishness of a few individuals. The utilitarian 
may condemn whatever is not what he considers useful and 
necessary, but throughout the whole works of nature we find 
that the Deity has not only given us what was needful, but he 
has also stamped every object we behold with the highest evi- 
dence of Divine power and intellect, by imprinting on it the 
excellence of beauty. Let us, then, in our public edifices, con- 
sider that there are other objects to be attained than the mere 
destination of the building; for there id nothing which so much 
exhibits the genius of a people, their nobleness or meanness, 
their invention or dulness, their refinement or vulgarity, as 
architecture.f Let the architect, then, remember that he builds, 
or should do so, to immortalize his name; and his employers, 
whether public or private, that, whether for praise or censure, 
they build not for themselves, but for posterity. 





* An able writer on Grecian history has very truly observed, “the Parthenon 
and Propylea may be considered as the trophies of Marathon and Salamis.” 
‘They were, at the same time, monuments of the past, and pledges of the 
future.” —THIRLWALL’s History of Greece, iii. 18. 

+ Thucydides has left us the following testimony of his admiration of the 
edifices of Athens :—‘ If Athens were to be made desolate, and nothing were left 
but the temples, and the foundations of the public edifices, the estimation which 
posterity would form of her power, in comparison even with her fame, would be 
doubled.”—Tuvuc., Hist., i. 10. 














Il. 


ON THE RAPID DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS :* 


BEING A PORTION OF THE DEDICATORY EPISTLE PREFIXED BY FRA GIOVANNI 
GIOCONDOf TO HIS CORPUS INSORIPTIONUM.{ 













; aon appearance of Rome is, at the present day, so changed 
from what it was, thatthe things we read of in ancient 
writers are now scarcely intelligible. Those, also, who are 
esteemed to be the most conversant in antiquity, are frequently 
found to be deceived: chiefly because the authors who have 
given us the description of f these things are so corrupted, that 
they would not even know themselves, were they restored to 





* From Murarort, Nov. he Vet. Inse., tom. i. 
+ This celebrated and early architect, engineer, philologist, and divine, was 
born at Verona, about 1435. One of his principal works is the beautiful Sala del 
Consiglio, in his native city. His biographer, Temanza, says of him, “‘ Rome was 
, _ his great school. He studied there everything relating to antiquity. He measured 
and delineated the ancient edifices, and by comparing them with the precepts of 
Vitruvius, he initiated himself in the secrets of his art. The study of antiquity has 
a certain incentive, which obliges men, withant perceiving it, to undertake immense 
fatigues, especially such men as are well informed. He was particularly interested 
in the study of inscriptions. Whoever enters these employments should imitate 
those ardent hunters who search in trace of wild beasts, even in the deep recesses 
of their hiding-places. Thus did Fra Giocondo: travelling through the provinces 
in order to form as complete a collection as possible of ancient monuments.” His 
collection of inscriptions exceeded 2000. Besides other works, he published 
editions of Virruvius, Frontinvus, Cato de Re Rustica, The Epitome of AURELIUS 
Victor, The Commentaries of Czsan, and Piiny’s Epistles. 
¢ These were dedicated, in the first instance, to Lorenzo di Medici, and, on his 
death, the same epistle was addressed to Lodovico di Agnelli, Archbishop of 
Cosenza, but with the like want of success. The inscriptions remained unpublished 
till Maffei, Gori, and Muratori, incorporated them with their respective collections. 
NO. I. Cc 
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life again. But even though they were preserved to us entire, 
they would not even then be sufficient for our purpose, unless 
we saw with our own eyes that which they saw and have 
described. Nevertheless, there still remain considerable ruins 
. in Rome which day by day become more ruined. For which 
cause it is difficult to affirm anything with precision of the 
Roman remains from inscriptions or other documents which 
are come down to us; especially of those which are not now 
remarkable for preservation. For those which to-day are in 
the Circus Flaminius, you will see to-morrow on the Tarpeian 
rock, if, indeed, you do not rather find them in some kiln, or in 
the foundation of some rustic cottage. Even that which by some 
diligent hand has been brought and fixed in a conspicuous place, 
you will afterwards find has been torn down by some ignorant 
or careless person, and trodden under horses’ feet and reduced 
to powder. 

Such a spectacle being frequently presented to my eyes, 
moved my poor ability to search into the various monuments of 
antiquity, that I might not look on indifferently to the almost 
total destruction of the memorials of our ancestors. To the 
accomplishment of which purpose, as neither means nor power 
sufficed me, I applied my mind to those things only, which I 
thought might be effected by talent, study, and perseverance, 
without expence or outlay, and which might excite the minds of 
the powerful by considerations of their beauty and excellency. 
Among the fruits of this research, I have collected many 
inscriptions, that under your auspices they may be rendered 
lasting, and delivered down to posterity, though the marbles 
and brazen tablets on which they are inscribed are broken, 
melted, or otherwise destroyed every hour. 

Many things occur to my memory, which I myself have 
seen, but which I purposely forbear mentioning, lest they should 
recal tears to mine eyes, and afflict so diligent an observer of 
antiquity as yourself: I will refer, however, to what I have 
heard from others. Thus, besides circuses, theatres, amphi- 
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theatres, therm, arches, columns, porticoes, areas, mutatoria,* 
nymphea, baths, capitols, caves, atria, chapels, shrines, cells, 
palaces, watch-towers of the cohorts, slaughter-houses, lakes, 
islands, libraries, granaries, mills, bridges, markets, aqueducts, 
colossal statues, naumachiz, tombs, pyramids, obelisks, hills, 
fields, gardens, city-walls, gates, fish-ponds, roads, cells, and 
other places and edifices of this kind, of which some are so rooted 


up, that not only no vestiges of them are left remaining, but even _ 


their very site cannot be determined—there are others which, 
with the greatest grief of mind, we have seen destroyed during 
our present calamity.t There are some who affirm to have 
seen large heaps of stones formed entirely of fragments of 
inscriptions,—nor are there wanting others, who boast of having 
filled in the foundations of their houses entirely with the broken 
limbs of statues. Why should we not invoke curses on these 
violators of sacred antiquity? Let them tear, burn, or break 
other things—they should spare at least the inscriptions and 
statues which our ancestors have bequeathed to us, wrought 
with so much skill and dignity. For what subtilty, concise- 
ness, and elegance may be shown in those, and what symmetry, 
perfection, grace, and majesty in these, when the few which 
have not eluded our researches excite in us so much admiration, 


and prove to what perfection the genius of the ancients 
attained. * * * 





* Supposed to be Changes of Resiffence, according to the season. 
+ The Pope was then at Avignon. 


Sas Re Se eeL of 








Ill. 


‘ON THE POLYCHROMY OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 





I TRAVELLED in Sicily, in the years 1823 and 1824, in 

company with two German architects, MM. Zanth and 
Stier. We discovered in excavations, which I caused to be 
made at Agrigentum, Syracuse, Acre, Catanea, Segesta, &c., 
as Messrs. Harris and Angell had formerly done at Selinuntum, 
many vestiges of coloured stucco on the fragments of temples 
and other edifices built of porous stone, and many traces of 
colour employed without a coating of stucco, on hard and com- 
pact stone, and also upon marble. 

The great abundance of these indications of a primitive 
decoration by colour, the appearance of similar tints on similar 
members and mouldings, the presence of colour on figure-sculp- 
ture, bas-reliefs, and ornament, induced me to turn my attention 
to the theory which M. Quatremére de Quincy entertained rela- 
tive to the employment of polychromy on stucco, and which he 
has so ably established in his magnificent work—Le Jupiter 
Olympien. So fully did I concur with him in his opinion, that 
I thenceforward entertained*no doubt, not merely with regard 
to the application of colour to statuary, as established by 
M. Quatremére de Quincy; but also, as a necessary conse- 
quence, to its adaptation to architecture, as evidenced by my 
own researches. 

Immediately on my return to Rome, I prepared, in con- 
junction with M: Zanth, restorations of those Sicilian temples, 
the colours of which we could identify, and we had the privilege 
of exhibiting the drawings to the artists and antiquaries of that 
capital. 
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The principle generally followed we found to be—the colour- 
ing of the body of the wall a pale yellow, or golden colour, the 
triglyphs and mutules blue, the metopes and the tympanum 
red, and some other portions of the building green; and varying 
these same tints, or using them of greater or less intensity, as 
the judgment of the artist dictated. 

This discovery, so entirely subversive of the hitherto domi- 
nant idea of the monochromy of Greek art, met with many 
opponents, and but few supporters. The latter, however, — 
increased in number after 1830, in which year I published at 
Paris the complete restoration of a Selinuntine temple, founded 
on the ancient coloured vestiges which I had been enabled to 
discover. 

In this Essay, I showed that Polychromic architecture was 
practised by the Greeks in all ages, who endeavoured, by so 
doing, to add to the elegance of their buildings, without de- 
tracting from their majesty; and that this system of colouring, 
when applied under a pure sky, enlivened by a brilliant sun- 
shine, and surrounded by a gorgeous vegetation, was the only 
means of bringing the work of art in harmony with the richness 
of nature. Another reason for its adoption would necessarily 
have been the preservation of their monuments. The necessity 
for its application I proved by a consideration of its analogy 
with coloured statuary, from the employment of the latter con- 
jointly with mural historic painting in the edifices of antiquity, 
and from these requiring, in their union with architecture, a 
necessary similarity in the walls and decoration of the building. 
. I maintained that the most admired structures of the ancients 
derived their effect from the harmonious combination of the 
. three arts, the works of which, taken individually, may some- 
times approach to the sublime, but cannot, unless united, pro- 
duce that sentiment of satisfaction and perfection which they 
then possess. 

From the known fact, that the earliest temples of the Greeks 
were of wood, and that their first idols, derived from Egypt, 
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were of the same material, I concluded that the desire of pre- 
serving their sanctuaries must have caused them to apply some 
preparation to the surface of the wood; and that this coating 
must have been analogous to that of the idols which they were 
intended to receive, in order that the temples and their images 
- might present, after the same lapse of time, a corresponding 
appearance. 

In support of this natural inference, I cited the passage in 
Vitruvius,* where that author says :— Ideo quod antiqui fabri 
quodam in loco edificantes, cum ita ab interioribus parietibus 
ad extremas partes tigna prominentia habuissent collocata, 
intertignia struxerunt, supraque coronas et fastigia venustiore 
specie fabrilibus operibus ornaverunt: tum projecturas tignorum, 
quantum eminebant, ad lineam et perpendiculum parietum per- 
secuerunt: que species cum. invenusta tis visa esset, tabellas ita 
Sormatas, uti nunc fiunt triglyphi, contra tignorum precisiones in 
fronte fixerunt et eas cera cerulea depinzerunt.” 

From this I deduced, that if, in accordance with this ancient 
custom, a coating of wax and colour was applied to those 
portions of the temple where wood continued to be employed, 
this custom must by degrees have extended to those parts, 
the forms of which, though executed in stone or marble, were 
imitated from the ancient practice of timber construction; 
and at length, by the sure result of religious tradition, and 
the requirement of a necessary connexion between the details 
and the whole, it must have been applied to the entire surface 
of the edifice. a 

The silence of M. Winkelmann and his followers as to the 
application of colour to ancient architecture, arose from the 
circumstance of the almost entire absence of remarks on this 
subject in the works of ancient authors; and I attributed this 
absence to the very universal employment of Polychromy by 
the ancients, which, presenting nothing remarkable from its 





* Vrre,, lib. iv. cap. ii. § 17. 
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singularity, did not require any special notice. This con- 
clusion I showed to be supported by the fact of traces of 
colour being discernible to the present day on the Parthenon, 
Erechtheum, Theseum, and on the temples of Aigina and Basses, 
although Pausanias does not refer to any one of these as being 
so decorated: and I directed attention to the fact that, in the 
only passage of his book which has reference to the appli- 
cation of colour,—that which relates to the green and red 
tribunals,—it is not from the singularity of their decoration ~ 
that he notices them, but because they served as a name to 
the edifices which contained them; in the same manner that 
the locality and form served to designate two other tribunals, 
one of which took the name of Parabyston, and the other of 
Trigonon.* 

I concluded from this passage that the red and green were 
the predominant colours of these two tribunals, and that this 
system of Polychromy must have been applied to secular as 
well as to religious structures: that the silence of ancient 
authors, so far from offering any objection to this theory, 
proves the certitude of its universal application: and lastly, 
that the material proofs of its practice, even now abundantly 
sufficient, would have been much more numerous, as. observes 
M. Quatremére de Quincy, if modern critics, whenever they 
perceive traces of decoration, either on the monuments them- 
selves, or historically in the descriptions of ancient. authors, 
had not seemed to be resolved, sometimes to deny their conse- 
quence, as conflicting with their notions of the taste and genius 
of the ancients, sometimes to question their existence, and 
almost always to refuse them their due consideration.f 

Without adverting to every monument of Greece and Sicily, 
upon which any traces of colour are to be discerned, I will cite 
only the principal examples which served for my restoration of 
the Selinuntine temple. 





* Paus., i, 28, 8. + Le Jupiter Olympien, p. 29. 
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The pavement shown in the Pronaos and Cella of my design 
was imitated from the stucco floor still visible in the Posticum 
and Pteroma of one of the great temples of the same city; and 
from the decorations of this pavement in the form of paintings, 
I imagined that the ancient mosaics were originally of a similar 
. treatment; the forms of which, whether representing compart- 
ments, arabesques, or animal creation, were invariably disposed 
in imitation of paintings, rather than consisting of rich slabs, 
as generally practised in the marble pavements of our modern 
structures. 

The coloured shafts I showed to be not only in accordance 
with what I had observed in Sicily, but to be corroborated by 
an autograph letter of M. Dufourny, which states—“ Mr. Dod- 
well told me he had seen many temples in Greece, the columns 
of which were covered with stucco, as were those of Girgenti 
and Selinuntum, in Sicily. Sometimes the stucco, as at Seli- 
nuntum, was grey, red, or of a blue colour; but stucco is found 
only on stone columns.” Although this fact, observed towards 
‘the close of the last century, has been unnoticed in all modern 
works on Sicily, we should not refuse to receive it on this 
account, or consider as objections the silence of modern 
travellers. . 

Slight indications of colour, preserved on various fragments, 
formed my authority for the restoration of the Ionic capital; 
and for the caps of the ante I referred to the colour found on 
an anta at Selinuntum, and on those of the temples of Jupiter 
at Aigina, and of Nemesis at Rhamnus. 

The coloured mouldings of the entablature were restored 
from portions of the entablature of this very temple, and from 
other fragments scattered among the ruins. I could find but 
slight traces of colour on the metopes and architraves, indi- 
catory of the existence of painted ornament, but I was enabled 
to recognise these features in various terra cottas found in the 
island, the forms of which, copied from Doric temples, repre- 
sented ornaments originally painted on the metopes and archi- 
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traves of real monuments. The extent to which the ancients, - 
even in the smallest utensils of ordinary use, imitated the forms 
and ortiaments of their edifices, is very remarkable; and how 
the fictile vases frequently offer the image of the crowning 
cornices of temples, or copies of celebrated paintings: thus 
giving to the rudest works of the potter a reflection of the 
most celebrated works of architecture and painting. The un- 
doubted identity between the terra cottas and the remains of 
Greek and Roman monuments has greatly corroborated the 
result of my inductions, derived from other sources, of a 
common origin and a common type between Greece and her 
colonies. 

igina, Metapontum, Pompeii, Herculaneum, and several 
other cities, furnished suggestions for the restoration of the 
roof, and the ornaments of the tympanum and portico. 

In justification of the rich decoration by colour given to a- 
Doric temple, I showed how, in the almost universal employ- 
ment of this order, colour offered the surest means of varying 
the richness and appearance of the sanctuaries, and of attain- 
ing very sensible modifications, according to the character of 
the divinities. In all Greece, in Sicily, and Magna Grecia, 
the most important edifices were Doric; and the painted orna- 
ments,.when more or less predominant, would necessarily give 
more or less apparent magnificence, or suitableness to parti- 
cular divinities. The same result took place in the almost 
general use by the Romans of the Corinthian order, the cha- 
racter of which they varied by a difference in the profiles, and 
by the number of mouldings and sculptured ornaments. This 
feeling is evident from an examination of the simplicity of 
the orders of the Pantheon, of the Temple: of Antonine and 
Faustina, and of the Arch of Constantine, compared with the 
richness of the Temples of Jupiter Tonans, the Forum of 
Nerva, and some others. 

The Greeks, however, did not in all instances employ the 
orders. of architecture according to the difference of their 
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character and richness; for we find Ionic columns decorating 
the exterior of the Temple of Minerva Alea at Tegea, and 
Doric columns supporting Corinthian in the Cella. The 
employment of the Ionic column with a Doric entablature is 
another example of inattention to any very strict classification 
. of the Orders. I see in these instances a proof of a particular 
epoch in the history of architecture, and that the Temple of 
Empedocles is by no means an insulated example in this respect. 

In showing how perfectly a Greek temple, restored in all 
its colours, bore resemblance to the coloured decorations of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, how fully the architectural remains 
of these cities of Greek origin, as compared with the existing 
remains of Greece and Sicily, bear the palpable proofs of as 
great analogy—so that the employment of each of these styles 
is perfectly admissible in the same edifice, without giving rise 
to the least inconsistency—we perceive unanswerable evidence 
in support of the permanence of forms and principles of 
architecture among the ancients, and a certain proof that this 
similitude on the exterior existed also in the interior. 

In seeking, with care and discrimination, to figure to our- 
selves as near as possible, the type of the monuments of the 
mother country, Herculaneum and Pompeii must offer us 
invaluable materials. Although I have selected authorities for 
the restoration of the Temple of Empedocles derived almost 
exclusively from Sicily and Greece, I have had recourse to 
the precious remains of these cities, in order to demonstrate 
more clearly, and to render more perfect, the connexion of 
these inductions. Thus the compartments of painted stucco 
imitating slabs of marble, introduced both in the exterior and 
interior of the temple, in the form of a dado round the walls, 
we see to be also so frequently employed in Pompeii, as to 
prove clearly that it is a tradition of a system of construction 
which we find to have been generally practised in the Greek 
temples, and which is likewise common to most Roman temples. 

I restored the roof of the Cella in the form of a double 
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truss and open framework, having established the use of this 
mode of construction by the discovery of ancient tiles, painted 
on both surfaces, so as to be visible from below as well as from 
above ; which idea receives further support from roofs of this 
nature being represented in Greek and Etruscan tombs cut in 
the rock, from Vitruvius’s description of the Basilica at Fano, 
and other similar edifices, from its existence in most of the 
constructions of Pompeii, whether real or depicted, and, lastly, 
by the continuance of this system of covering in the primitive 
Christian basilicas of Italy and Sicily. 

The ornamentation of the timber-work of the roof is based 
on the traces of colour still visible in the marble beams of 
monuments in Athens and other parts of Greece, as also on 
the beautifully executed and highly-coloured casings of the 
timber-work which have been found in some places—as in 
terra cotta at Metapontum, and in some other instances of 
more precious material—and lastly I referred, in support of 
this portion of the decoration, as I have had occasion to do for 
many others, to the Sicilian churches of the eleventh century. 

Before resolving on the style of painting most in accord- 
ance with the dimensions and character of the temple, I 
examined with great attention the application of historic 
painting to the embellishment of the walls in the edifices of 
Greece, and particularly in her temples. I perceived that the 
use of this species of decoration had been general in Greece, as 
will be evident on considering the porticoes of Athens, Olympia, 
and Delphi, where Polygnotus, Euphranor, and Micon, in 
depicting the exploits of the heroes of their country, excited 
their compatriots to imitate their warlike virtues; the Curia, 
in which Protogenes and Olbiades painted the images of legis- 
lators; the theatres and Odeia, decorated with the portraits of 
poets and the representation of the Graces, their inseparable 
companions; the Gymnasia, offering to the regard of the 
spectators the god-like conquerors in the contests of Mars 
and of the Muses; the Propylea, more famous for the precious 
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works of the painter than for the marbles with which they 
were covered; the palaces, houses, and tombs,—in which latter, 
historical painting on the wall formed the principal ornament; 
and lastly the temples, as in Athens alone, those of Theseus, 
Erechtheus, Bacchus, Esculapius, and the Dioscuri,—the 
_ paintings of which were all significative, and in accordance with 
the places and divinities. We must not, however, confound 
this characteristic system, common to all the epochs of art in 
Greece, and which dates back to Egypt, with the no less 
ancient and general custom of suspending wooden tablets in 
the sacred edifices to serve as offerings. The most ancient 
examples of painting on the wall were executed in Italy, as in 
the Temple of Juno at Ardea; in that of Cere, of a more 
remote antiquity; and in that of Lanuvium, where Caligula 
endeavoured in vain to detach them from the wall, and take 
them from the ruined temple which they had decorated. Paint- 
ing in mosaic, whether in the manner of the ancient basilicas, 
or of the works of the Renaissance, must necessarily have been 
a tradition of this usage. 

As to the subject and composition of their paintings, it 
must be observed that in vase painting, and other decorations 
of the Greeks, the subjects were often copies of celebrated 
works, and therefore necessarily gave a most exact idea of 
their character and effect. On examining the different kinds 
of these compositions—those in which the figures are ranged in 
isometrical perspective, aud those in which they are placed in 
one line—lI selected the latter form of arrangement, on account 
of the restricted dimensions of the edifice. 

The sepulchres of the ancients being. an imitation of their 
temples, I examined the tombs of Corneto, with the view of 
ascertaining whether any peculiar arrangement existed in the 
disposition of their paintings; and in accordance with the 
information thus obtained, without pretending that this dis- 
position was universally observed, I left a space above each 
painting for the exhibition of the votive offerings, an arrange- 
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ment which may be warranted by the descriptions of Pausanias. 
The buckler of Pyrrhus was placed above the doorway of the 
Temple of Ceres in Argos, and moveable portraits were sus- 
pended above the mural paintings of Polygnotus in the building 
contiguous to the Propylea. The offerings so frequently repre- 
sented on the upper part of vases, the scene of which exhibits 
the interior of a temple, are no less conclusive proofs in favour 
of the position which I have assigned them. 

Wishing the paintings of the interior to be as much in 
harmony as possible with the period when the temple was 
erected, I turned my attention to the state of the arts at the 
time of its foundation. The most ancient temples of Selinuntum 
belong to an epoch approaching that of the foundation of the 
city, which was between the thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth 
Olympiad; the next in age date back to the seventieth Olym- 
piad ; and the latest, among which is the Temple of Empedocles, 
were executed in the most brilliant period of Grecian art.* 

It was, therefore, towards the ninetieth Olympiad, when 
Panenus, Polygnotus, Micon, and many other celebrated 
painters flourished, that we must suppose these paintings to 
have been executed. From the vases which have been attri- 
buted to this epoch, I have accordingly borrowed the character 
of the compositions which I imagined to be most in accordance 
with the destination of the building. 

The smalfness of the temple caused me to consider it as 
having been destined to honour the remains of some deified 
mortal, in accordance with the religious motives of the Greeks, 
which caused many such temples to be erected to the memory 
of their heroes. This supposition being confirmed by the fact, 
as adduced by Diogenes Laertius, that the Selinuntines offered 
divine honours to Empedocles for having saved them from the 
plague, I have imagined that this temple might have been con- 





* These epochs may be said to correspond severally to the years 680, 500, and 
440 before the Christian era. : 
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secrated to this liberator of the city. Many authors concur 
that Empedocles was honoured with an apotheosis in the ninety- 
third Olympiad: but should there be no incontestable proof 
of this hypothesis, there is nothing opposed to it, and. the 
- presumption is justified by the name of the hero, the certainty 
of his worship, the identity of the time, and the probability of 
the event. 

The statue of Empedocles was possibly of gold and ivory, 
and glittering with all the brilliancy of polychromic sculpture. 
This effect of splendour and colouring is quite in character with 
the particulars handed down to us of this favourite of the gods; 
who never quitted his purple mantle, or laid aside his Pythian 
crown: and the statue thus restored would be quite in keeping 
with the system of coloured architecture established so success- 
fully by M. Quatremére de Quincy, and since confirmed by so 
many new and important discoveries. 

The exterior is ornamented with coloured bas-reliefs, which 
are evidently far preferable to paintings, inasmuch as the latter, 
representing but one particular effect of light and shade selected 
by the painter, can never offer the same powerful effect as poly- 
chromic sculpture; which, being always lighted in the same 
direction as the monument itself, presents continuously an effect 
in direct accordance and harmony with the structure. 

I have supposed the doors of the temple to be of bronze: 
and the description of the gold and ivory doors of the Temple 
of Minerva at Syracuse proves to what extent this species of 
decoration was carried by the ancients. 

I place the altar in the interior of the temple, from recol- 
lection of a passage in Cicero, where he states that two altars 
were placed in an ediculum at Messina. The great number of 
fragments preserved, and the limited dimensions of the temple, 
caused me to adopt this example, as presenting less difficulties 
and rendering its publication more practicable. The object of 
my researches has not been the precise model of an ancient 
sanctuary, but the restoration of a monument which gives the 
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most easy and complete idea of the application of polychromic 
architecture. 

After the publication of this memoir, and the exhibition of 
the designs which accompanied it, the learned archeologist, 
M. Raoul Rochette, who, in the first instance, had accepted my 
discoveries in polychromic architecture, and acknowledged his 
belief in their accuracy from consideration of his own expe- 
rience derived in Sicily, eventually proceeded to impugn my 
assertions relative to the employment of mural painting. He 
maintained, in common with the late M. Boettiger, that the 
Greeks had never, in the best epochs of art, executed their 
principal works on other material than on tables of wood, to be 
let into or fixed to the walls. He concluded by rejecting my 
assertion of the general practice of coloured architecture, con- 
fining it to the secondary means of mere embellishment.* This 
opinion of the learned critic was in turn attacked by another 
eminent archeologist, M. Letronne, (lately deceased, ) in a series 
of letters which he did me the honour of addressing to me, and 
in which he entirely concurred in the system I had laid down, 
—the execution of historical and mythological painting on the 
wall in all periods of Greek art, and the discontinuance of this 
style towards the decline of the Empire.t 

Subsequent to these publications appeared, among others, a 
pamphlet by M. G. Semper.{ This architect, on returning 
from his travels in Italy, Sicily, and Greece, not only confirmed 
the existence of Polychromy in all monuments, whether Greek 
or Roman, but he gives to its application the greatest possible 
extension. This writer was followed by the German savant, 
M. F. Kugler,§ who endeavoured to establish, by aid of remains 





* See ~sveral papers in the Journal des Savans; also, Peintures Antiques inédites, 
and Lettres Archéologiques, by M. Raovut Rocuerte. 

+ Lettres Pun Antiquaire dun Artiste, and Supplement, by M. Lernonns. 

$ Bemerkungen iiber bemalte Architectur und Plastik, by G. SEMPER. 

§ Ueber die’ Polychromie der Griechischen Architectur wnd Soulptur ond ikre 
Grenzen, by Dr. Franz Kueer. 
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of antiquity, and by quotations from ancient authors, that 

colour probably existed in the temples of Sicily, and in the 

most ancient structures in Greece built of stone; but that its 
employment in Athenian edifices constructed by Pericles, and 
particularly the Parthenon, was confined to the application of 
blue colour to the metopes, the mutules, and the tympanum; 
of red to some fillets, and the painted ornaments of some 
mouldings; and of gold to some of the accessories, as the shields 
and the inscriptions on the frieze, the lions’ heads, and the 
sculpture surmounting the acroteria: but as for those parts 
which form the principal and predominant features, as the. 
columns, architrave, triglyphs, and corona, M. Kugler con- 
sidered that they always presented the natural colour of the 
marble, as they do at present. With regard to the sculpture, 

he admits that the hair and drapery were painted, but believes 
that the plain and naked parts were totally unrelieved by colour. 

The last writer on the subject was the late M. Hermann.* In 
this work the learned philologist examined particularly those 
passages in ancient authors which bear reference to historical 

paintings. From this examination it results, that if doubt may 

arise relative to several expressions employed to designate 

paintings executed on the wall, it is certain that where Pau- 

sanias speaks of paintings as partly or entirely effaced, they 

were unquestionably wall paintings. 

While these and several other kindred publications appeared, 

I collected from time to time fresh documents confirming my 

first discoveries, and the deductions I had drawn from them. 

The existence can now be proved of, we may say, the same 

colours on the monuments of Athens, as those which I had dis- 

covered on the Sicilian temples, and as I had suggested that 

they had been doubtlessly applied to the monuments through- 

out all Grecian countries, and especially in those parts where 





* De Veterum Grecorum Pictura Parietum Conjectura, &c., GoDEFREDO HER- 
MANNO. 
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Hellenic principles had been implanted, and had been pre- 
served in their primitive beauty. Once, indeed, that the atten- 
tion of artists and archwologists was awakened, and their 
researches especially directed to so remarkable a peculiarity of 
ancient art, and one hitherto so unnoticed, instances of the 
adaptation of polychromy multiplied constantly. The exca- 
vations in the Acropolis of Athens, executed under the direction 
of learned men and distinguished architects, nominated to this 
effect by the King of Greece; the researches prosecuted by the 
English, German, Russian, and other artists, particularly the 
travelling students of the French Academy in Rome; and the 
excavations executed in Sicily by order of the King of Naples— 
all these circumstances combined to furnish me with a variety 
of details as new as unexpected, and therefore, in republishing 
the Restoration of the Temple of Empedocles, and a Dissertation 
on the Polychromy of Greek Architecture in general, I venture to 
trust that I shall have answered satisfactorily the various objec- 
tions which have been raised against my ideas: but at least I 
can satisfy myself with the consideration, that artists and 
archeologists will find. materials in this collection of facts, 
reasonings, and deductions, which will enable them to form a 
complete idea of the question, and to resolve it according to 
their conviction; and thus by further discussions and researches, 
suggested by the importance of the subject, enrich it constantly — 
with new lights and fresh discoveries. 


J. J. Hrrrorrr. 





M. Hittorff has been engaged in the study of polychromy for 
a quarter of a century. The work which he is now about to 

publish, consists of the restoration of the small Temple or - 
Hieron of Empedocles; next, a series of the most remarkable 
coloured architectural ornaments discovered up to the present 
time; then a collection of examples taken from terra-cotta vases, 
the paintings of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and the tombs of 

NO. I. D : 
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Etruria, capable of throwing light upon the subject of poly- 
chromy as applied to architecture and sculpture, and to the 
employment by the. Greeks of historical and sacred wall- 
painting. This collection of drawings amounts to upwards of 
three hundred figures, engraved in twenty-five plates. As in 
these chromo-lithographic plates, he presents to us all the known 
fragments of polychromic decoration, so in the letter-press he 
collects together all remarks pertaining to the subject, whether 
in ancient or modern writers, which can enable us to look at and 
judge of the question in all its bearings. To this end, it is 
accompanied by an analysis of the most important publications 
in favour of or against his opinion, by a detailed description 
of the restoration of the Temple of Empedocles, and by researches 
on the technicality of ancient painting, and on the application 
of polychromy to the productions of modern art. 













IV. 


DESCRIPTION OF ONE OF THE CITY GATES 
. OF PHSTUM. 


i is to be regretted that the interesting and numerous 

remains of ancient Pestum, lying in one of the most beau- 
tiful of the Italian gulfs, and immediately on the sea-shore, 
should hitherto have been so imperfectly investigated. For 
even a short day among the ruins is sufficient to convince the 
professional traveller that, independently of the well-known 
Greek Doric edifices which form such grand subjects in the 
landscape, there are antiquities lying just above the surface, 
or at a few feet beneath it, which, if properly examined, would 
further explain many customs of the ancients, and produce 
antiquities, such as vases and other funereal relica, of great value 
and beauty. The works of Delagardette, Major, Piranesi, and 
Wilkins, make us but imperfectly acquainted with those noble 
structures, which rise above the plain: imposing evidences of 
ancient civilization and grandeur. And the studies of Mazois, 
perhaps more complete, are still unedited, although prepared 
for publication, so that we are deprived of the results of his 
more pains-taking investigations. 

After my return from Greece, I passed with a friend a few 
days at Pestum, making some studies of the ruins; and, 
among other objects of curiosity, my fellow-traveller and myself 
followed the course of the city walls, as far as they existed. 
One spot in particular caught our attention, already familiar 
with the remains of ancient cities, as indicating a very peculiar 
_. arrangement fora city gate. A portion only of the construction 
B eee eve ie ee Oe Se Oe ee of the 
ground plainly demonstrated the plan. 
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The walls had a fossa or ditch outside, at the distance of 
some forty feet; and this ditch was apparently about ten feet 
wide; but it is now quite filled in. There were two bridges to 
traverse the ditch, about twenty feet. wide, and they led up to a 
double opening or gateways, divided by a pier five feet three 
inches wide. The whole entrance presented a plain front about 
fifty-five feet wide, flanked on each end by a circular tower, the 
outer diameter of which is above twenty feet. The nature of the 
construction was so irregular, that the dimensions could only be 
taken approximatively, but with sufficient accuracy for such a 
building. The thickness of the wall atthe gateways was twelve 
feet: nine inches, and beyond this was a court about thirty feet 
square. On the further side of the court, next the city, was a 
single doorway, twelve feet wide, and the wall was there eleven 
feet. three inches thick. The city walls were sixteen feet six 
inches broad, and consisted of two thicknesses of wrought 
masonry four feet in depth, the central mass consisting of 
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rougher work, and thus constituting:the emplecton of the Greeks, 
described by Vitruvius* and Pliny,t and the reimputa of the 
Romans; the facings were united together by ties (3ayévor) and 
occasional transverse walls. ‘The mass of walling round the 
court was of solid masonry throughout. We were surprised, 
however, by the walls of the circular towers, which were only 
"two feet three inches thick; but this perhaps was merey the 
facing, and probably there was an inner casing, now destroyed, _ 
which gave the solidity necessary to resist the battering-rams, 
and other warlike engines of the ancients. At all events, the 
remains still existing are so little above the géneral surface as 
to leave several points of construction undecided. 

Having thus generally described the actual state of the 
remains, we shall proceed to consider this remarkable gateway, 
in reference to the description of city walls given by Vitruvius,} 
and to compare it with other like examples of the ancients. 
Vitruvius states “that the foundations of the towers and walls 
should be dug down to the solid, and should be of an enlarged 
breadth, proportioned to the proposed thickness of the walls above, 
end that they shouldbe filled in solid, The towers should 
project from the outside face of the wall, so that, when the 
enemy approach to the attack, their flanks should be exposed 
to the darts of the defenders in the towers to the right and left, 
their: sides being undefended. Care should be taken that the 
approach to attack the wall should not be easy, but should be 
precipitous, and the access to the gates not direct, but oblique — 
to. the left; for when thus arranged, the right. side of the 
assailants, uncovered by the shield, would be next the wall. 
The thickness of the walls should be such, that armed men 
should pass each: other without obstruction. The towers also 
should be round or polygonal, for the war engines more easily 
destroy the square ones, because the rams break away the angles 





* De Arch.,\. ii. ¢. viii. + Hist. Nat., \. xxxvi. ¢. 99,- 
t De Arch., 1. i. ¢. 5. pHs 
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by their strokes; but they cannot harm in the circular towers, as — 
the. wedge-shaped stones of the walls converge toa centre. But 
not, under all circumstances, is there to be a ditch; but only on 
those occasions when the approach of the enemy on the outside 
would be on a level plane. In such cases, the fosse is first to be 
’ made of the most ample width and depth, and the foundation of 
the wall is to be carried down into the hollow of the ditch, and 
is to be constructed thick enough to resist easily the pressure 
of the earth.” ! , 

The example before us presents many illustrations of the 
preeepts of the Roman master. There are two ways of approach, 
thus dividing the hostile phalanx into two bodies, and bringing 
them more immediately under the towers, and exposing them to 
a shower of missiles on all sides. The ditch would form a 
certain obstruction to the advancing host, and probably was 
anciently much wider than it appears at present. The double 
aperture offers another impediment, strengthened by the stout 
bars (oxAo.) which held closed the thick. gates, lined with 
sheets of metal. But even if the besiegers had penetrated this 
first barrier, and had got within the court, here they were sur- 
rounded by the lefty and thick walls, the tops of which would 
be coyered by warriors, ready to hurl huge masses down upon 
the dense crowd penned within the enclosure. The narrower 
opening next the city, made secure, would stop the further 
progress of the attack; and until this was cleared the slaughter 
would be immense. The arrangement of these gates is the 
reverse of thet adopted at Messene,* where the outer gate was 
with a single aperture, and the inner ones on the other side of 
the circular court and next the city double, if not triple, 
there being one for the carriages, and one if not two for the foot- 
passengers. In the plan of the Hexapylon of Syracuse, as drawn 
by C. R. Cockerell, R.A., in Huauxs’s Travels in Sicily, Greece, 
and Albania, there are double gates, but no court. Some of 





* Supplementary Tolume of the Antigquitiea of Athens : Entrance Gate of Messene. 
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the walls are twelve feet thick, where they consist of solid 
masonry; but where they are constructed of emplecton, as at 
Pestum, they are sixteen feet thick, which is a remarkable coin- 
eidence, the thickness of the Passtum walls being sixteen feet six 
inchés. . 
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The restoration here presented is founded upon various 
authorities. Other gates of Pestum present this class of 
masonry—the pseudi-sodomum of Vitruvius. The large lintels 
over the doorways are frequent, and notably in the example 
of Messene; and the loop-holes are like those in the towers of 
that city.. As regards the height of the walls, it was a strange 
rule of the Greeks, as stated by an ancient writer, to make 
them as many cubits high as they were stadia long; and those of 
Athens, part of which were built by Callicrates, the architect 
employed by Pericles, appear to have been forty cubits high, 
equalling about sixty feet of our measure. These walls are 
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represented as forty feet high; that over the gateways fifty feet; 
and the towers sixty-five feet, in order more completely to rise 
above the probable height of the moveable war-turrets (ripyor) 
of the besiegers. There are no remains of the pavement of the 
_ roadway, nor of the parapets or construction of the bridges; but 
the indications were sufficient to convince one of their existence 
and position, and possibly the roadway of the bridge may have 
been of wood, to allow of their easier removal or destruction on 
the approach of the enemy. 

It can hardly be doubted that the gateways of cities had 
several stories, one over the other, containing galleries, in which 
the warriors in large bodies might under cover, and at consider- 
able elevation, more completely assail the besiegers as they 
approached the gate. And the terraces on the top afforded the 
opportunity of placing catapults and other engines, which, from 
their very elevation, would be the more formidable as @ means 
of defence to the besieged. 


It appears to me probable that the term diplon, as sipplied 
to city gates by the ancients, referred to this arrangement of 
an inner and outer gate, and not to the division of one of the 
entzances into two apertures, one of which was probably 
appropriated to the chariots, thé other,to the foot passengers. 


Txomas L. Donapson. 











V. 


COMMUNICATION FROM PROFESSOR SCHOENBORN, — 
OF POSEN, RELATIVE TO A MONUMENT 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED BY HIM IN LYCIA. 





wit regard to the monument of which you desire parti- 

culars, I fear my information will be deemed very insuf- 
ficient. On two several occasions that I visited it, I endeavoured 
to examine it with becoming care; but the first time I was 
unable to do so from the heavy winter rains, and the second 
time I was prevented by another cause. 

The monument is in Lycia. That Mr. Spratt and Professor 
Forbes should not have found it is rather wonderful. Yet how 
often in these countries one passes in the immediate vicinity of 
extensive ruins without perceiving them! at least, such has not 
unfrequently happened to me. It’abuts close upon the ruins 
of a small mountain town, which is partly built of very good 
materials, but a portion is of later date; as is rendered evident 
by a Byzantine cross. I believe the fortress to be of still later 
time, and that it was on the occasion of building this that the 
eastern side of the peribolus was thrown down, in order not to 
have any wall, behind which an enemy might hide himself; for 
only on the eastern side is an assault on the city practicable. 
The same reason must account for other magnificent tombs 
having been destroyed which were near the peribolus, and were 
built in imitation of wooden constructions. The ancient name 
of the place I have not been able to guess. The view that 
presents itself from the peribolus, I consider as the most beau- 
tiful that I have ever beheld. To the east one looks towards a 
distant promontory; below you is the sea, with a row of rocky 
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islands; on the north and west rise mountains above mountains, 
while the immediate foreground is grand and striking. 

The monument consists of a peribolus enclosing a sarco- 
phagus, showing its sepulchral character. It is of a rectangular 
_ form, and the enclosing wall is about thirty paces long, by 
twenty-five in width. It is formed of large squared stones, 
often of great length, which are placed in two courses, one 
above the other. Three sides of the quadrangle gre in very 
good preservation, but the fourth, or eastern side, as already 
observed, is destroyed. The place which the colossal sarco- 
phagus, within the peribolus, once occupied, is very discernible, 
for the lower part of the sarcophagus, formed of beautiful white 
marble, is still existing. The entrance to the monument has 
been on the south side; the doorway is yet perfect, but the 
steps which must have given access toitare wanting, The bas- 
reliefs of which you inquire are in the enclosing wall, and form 
continuous friezes. On the exterior of the south wall are two 
such rows, placed immediately one over the other, Three similar 
rows line the interior of the same wall, while the westiand north 
sides each haye two rows, The sculpture is in rather low 
relief, as is generally the ‘case in the tombs of Lycia. Some of 
them are greatly injured by the action of the weather, though 
still in sufficient preservation to enable the subject to be distin- 
guished clearly at a little distance. What gives them the 
greatest: interest is the subject represented, for part of them 
refer to the Iliad ; and the deceased to whom this structure was 
erected must, in all probability, have derivetl his descent from 
one of the Homeric heroes. On one of the seulptured friezes of 
the enclosing wall is Achilles, when, full of anger and yexation, 
he sat on the sea shore, near the high-prowed vessels. On an 
adjoining slab is the herald who calls the Achmans together; 
then follow warriors, next to whom are hattle-scenes. The 
bettle approaches the city; the gate is besieged. The Trojan 
elders show themselves aboye and upon the gate. Thus the 
sculptures correspond, subject by subject, with the Jad. The 
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attack on the gate is evidently placed as the centre of the com- 
position. Not only is the sculpture here of higher relief than 
in the other parts, but, moreover, in this instance, the two 
chief rows are connected with each other with reference to the 
subject represented. 

I must observe, however, that the bas-reliefs do not all 
relate to the siege of Troy, and few of those on the south side 
seem so appropriated. 

From consideration of the subject they represent, from the 
certain connexion of the bas-reliefs with this place, and from 
their beauty, (notwithstanding they have greatly suffered from 
time, and are in very low relief,) I should assign to them the 
first place among the sculptured remains of Lycia; and, there- 
fore, earnestly desire that they may be sufficiently known before 
they stand the chance of being destroyed or lost. ‘The latter 
evil has already commenced. Between my first and second 
visits, two travellers, on their way from Egypt, passed this way, 
accompanied by an Egyptian Turk. The latter, whom I met 
on his return, told me that they had removed on camels the two 
corner stones of the exterior sculptures—which I had missed 
after my first visit—and had taken them to Smyrna. You 
may conclude from this, that the sculptures are of such excel- 
lence as to excite the desire of removing them, or, at least, 
some portions of the entire monument. 

In another year I shall probably be in a position to give'you 
additional and mone precise information. I hope to be able to 
revisit this country, in order that I may more fully investigate 
this monument and some theatres; and I may, possibly, also 
visit the interior of Caria and Cilicia Tracheia. I thank you 
for your suggestions, and will certainly work up the various 
valleys of the latter country, instead of following the line of 
coast. It will be my principal endeavour to bring back drawings 
of these bas-reliefs; and should my wishes be accomplished, I 
shall have great eile in forwarding them to you. 


A: Scnomnsonn. 


VI. 


ON THE PAINTINGS OF POLYGNOTUS IN THE 
LESCHE AT DELPHI. 





PART I. 


5 idee present Essay has for its subject the paintings with 
which Polygnotus adorned the Lesche, a building dedicated 
by the Cnidians at Delphi: the important place of the painter 
in the history.of art, his ancient. renown, the grand scale of his 
compositions, and the interest of the detailed notice of them 
that has come down to us, are claims on the attention of artist 
and archeologist which: have met with due response in France 
as well as Germany.* England has hitherto, so far as I am 
aware, contributed nothing in illustration and elucidation of 
the subject, which, after all that has been done, is still by no 
means exhausted; a field where many more may yet toil 
without losing all their labour, and, it is to be hoped, without 
serious offence to those who have gone before. 

Some lessons may perhaps be found at the present time in 
the examination of an ancient instance of pictorial decoration 
of a public building, that may have an application even beyond 
that simple historical interest which would justify the present 
attempt to gather up the better result of earlier inquirers, 
though it should not succeed, as I trust it will, in advancing 





* Die Gemilde des Polygnotus erlautert von Otto Jaun; Kiel, 1841. Die 
Composition der Polygnotischen Gemiilde in der Lesche ou Delphi, ¥. G. WELOKER ; 
Berlin, 1848.  Hpikritieche Betracktungen siber die, Polygnotischen Gemdlde, &e. 
K. F. Hermann; Gottingen, 1849. These are the more important recent essays 
on the subject, and furnish full references to all the antecedent literature. 
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the discussion some steps nearer to the meaty term oust by 
restricted materials. 

Polygnotus, the earliest Greek painter of whose works we 
have any strictly historical notice, was the son and pupil of 
Aglaophon of Thasos, who also educated another son, Aristo- 
phon, in the art. His age is marked in general terms by his 
intimate attachment to Cimon and his family. .Two most 
important public monuments that are associated with the 
name of Cimon were embellished by the paintings of his 
friend—the Theseion, which still exists, and that Stoa which 
was to furnish a birth-place and a name for the noblest of 
human philosophies. In the latter, the Pecile Stoa, he intro- 
duced a‘ likeness of Elpinice, sister of Cimon, as Laodike, 
according to Homer the most beautiful of Priam’s daughters. 
The date of the compliment is not recoverable from the age of 
tlie lady, and it is impossible to state with certainty at what 
date the connexion of Polygnotus with Cimon and with Athens 
commenced; the attempt of Miiller to trace it to the reduc- 
tion of Thasos by _— B.C. 463, is, to me at least, entirely 
unsatisfactory. 

This island, with its dependencies on the mainland, was 
long subject to Persia, and was so at the time of the expedition 
of Xerxes, B.c. 480; it was, therefore, doubtless visited in due 
course by the victorious Greek fleet, and included, under a 
remodelled government, in the list of allies under the lead of 
Athens, and made answerable for an assessment accordingly. 
This could scarcely have occurred so late as B.c. 469, the later 
date assigned to the operations of Cimon against the remainder 
of the Persian force on the Strymon. Even if this were the 
case, the date gives us an occasion of intimacy six years anterior 
to that furnished by the revolt of the island and its reduction; 
but it is far more probable that the attachment of Thasos to 
the confederacy under the Athenians, dated from an early. year 
in the decade, B.c. 476-466.—See Grote’s good chronological 
note. 
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But, indeed, it is probable that a family comexion may 
have existed of much earlier date; Cimon may easily have 
inherited from his father Miltiades various comnexions with 
Strymonian Thrace, so intimately connected with Thasos, as 
we find such connexions continued to their illustrious relative, 
the historian Thucydides, who possessed mining property in 
the country. 

Cimon brought the bones of Theseus to Athens, B.c. 469, and 
probably Polygnotus was engaged on his Delphic work at the 
very time the Theseion was building to receive them, as Simo- 
nides, who died B.c. 467, supplied his metrical epigraph. That 
these lines still style the painter a Thasian, may be received as an 
argument for what it is worth, that he had not then recéived his 
Athenian citizenship, which was granted to him in honour of his 
painting the Pecile Stoa gratuitously (Harpocration, p. 248). 

These are the only approximations to dates of the artist’s 
life that appear worth notice; the general result seems to carry 
back his full attainments and reputation quite beyond the 
commencement of the career of Phidias. 

Were it not dangerous to infer from one art the tendencies 
of another, its contemporary, we should be called on by these 
relative dates to antedate some of the characteristics frequently 
assumed to be originally Phidian. Pliny, indeed, says that 
Polygnotus also exercised the art of sculpture, and, we must 
suppose, in the same spirit as he painted. The following 
notices furnish us with the leading characteristics of his 
style and originality (Privy, xxxv. 9, 35): “ Primus mulieres 
lucidé veste pinxit, capita earum mitris versicoloribus operuit, 
plurimumque picture primus contulit: siquidem instituit os 
adaperire, dentes ostendere, vultum ab:antiquo rigore variare.” 
Lucian (Jmayg., t. ii. p. 465) praises in his figure of Cassandra 
the expression of the eyebrows, the bloom of the cheeks, and 
the drapery of the most elaborate fineness, giving the required 
indication of the form while freely yielding to the wind. 
/€lian furnishes us with a notice of the extensiveness of his- 
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works; the correctness of his drawing; the delicacy of his 
draperies; and that he painted life-size. He also mentions his 
power im passion, expression, and gestute (wé%e¢ cal Soe Kal 
oxnparev yonow). This excellence im expression gains for him 
from Aristotle the title of ypageide Aude (a painter of noble 
expression); and in the Poetica (ii. 2), he speaks of the works 
of Polygnotus as furnishing models superior to nature, while 
those of Pauson were inferior—those of Dionysius simply on a 
par. Accordingly, in the Politics (viii. 8), he approves of the 
influence on youth of the works of Polygnotus, while he 
condemns those of Pauson as prejudicial; #S0¢ here appears to 
be equivalent to refinement of expression; elsewhere it is 
employed to signify characteristic expression generally, and it 
is in this sense that the same philosopher declares Zeuxis to be 
absolutely deficient, while Polygnotus is pre-eminent (Poetic., 
vi. 15). 

The eneslienens. ivan: enahibbed tbs: Pelpipeotnacasnypulseleill 
of that vigorous class that are ever found to be sure promise 
of the healthy growth and manifold development of a nascent 
art; it is also in accordance with numerous parallel examples, 
that, in the hands of the founder of an art, the resources of 
enriched embellishment provided by it~in the present instance, 
colour-should be held of subordinate importance. . And yet, 
as in other parallel instances, the resources of colour, so far as 
they were developed, were employed by the early artist with 
such thorough feeling of harmony with the best qualities of his 
style, as even to command a preference on the pert of many 
who were familiar with works of highest elaborateness. and 
finish. Thus witnesses Quintilian: “Primi quorum quidem 
opera non vetustatis modo gratii visenda sint, clari pictores 
fuisse dicuntur Polygnotus atque Aglaopho (whether the elder 
or a younger is not clear) quorum simplex color tam sui) 
studiosos adhuc habet, ut illa prope rudis ac velut fatare mox 
artis primordia maximis qui post eas exstiterunt, auctoribus 
preferantur, (he certainly adds—) iii cies 


(ut mea fert opinio) ambitu.” 
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Cicero mentions Polygnotus among the painters who only 
used four colours, and were admired “ propter formas et, linea- 
menta,” (Brutus, xxiii.) In the enumeration of Pliny (xxxv., 32) 
these colours stand as white, red, yellow, and black; we are 
surprised to miss the indispensable blue from the list; and the 
difficulty can scarcely be evaded otherwise than by supposing 
that the black of the list was itself, or included, a deep shade of 
blue. In fact, we find the colour of blue-black—the colour 
of a flesh-fly—distinctly specified by Pausanias as produced. 
We read of different modes of preparing these colours among 
the very artists who are said to have been restricted to them; 
and if more than four pigments were employed, the restriction 
to four colours falls at once. The value of the evidence, how- 
ever, is to prove that Polygnotus, as might be expected from his 
early and healthy epoch, relied for his effects on harmonies of 
the primary colours; certainly not that the more compound were 
unknown or unnecessary tohim. A preserved passage of Empe- 
docles, contemporary of Polygnotus, and a reference by Galen to 
his lost work, show how familiar at that date was the practice of — 
the painter in mixing his colours together in various proportions, 
and thus enabling him to imitate any object in nature. The prac- 
tice serves the Agrigentine speculator as an illustration of his 
theory, that all the objects of nature might be and were com- 
pounded, by the operation of attraction and repulsion, from a few 
simple elements. His elements are four—Earth, Air, Fire, and 
Water—and of these and their combinations the poet-philosopher 
finds symbols in the four colours which suffice the painter. 
(GaEn in Hippocrat. de Hom. Nat. Comm. t. iii. p. 101 B.) 
The author of the Aristotelian discourse on the Cosmos makes the 
same application. (De Mundo, c. v.) The metals and geo- 
metrical forms were appropriated on the same principle, and 
probably at a date much earlier than Polygnotus. Any art and 
any science, as an organic whole, may evidently furnish a type 
of expression, and may supply suggestive forms to more com- 
Roaies philosophies—sometimes fantastically; it is not to be 
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denied, however, that such metaphors, borrowed from art, may 
have had—have had—great and not altogether detrimental 
influence, by reflection back upon ‘the art itself. Enthusiastic 
sympathy with a grand idea of cosmical order and moral 
harmony, may be traced in sonie of the best inspirations of the 
best ages of art.’ How can art take higher stand than when 
the artist has a true sense of the dignity of universal nature, 
_ and regards his art as capable of furnishing a true and sufficient 
type and exponent of it; and unsatisfactory and faulty, in so 
far as it falls short of corresponding harmony and. catholicity ? 

Of the use and treatment of light and shade by Polygnotus 
we can say little more, than that he left it for a future artist to 
acquire the renown of an inventor, by at least the extension of 
this branch of art, and that while he no doubt painted shadow, 
and modelled and divided his forms by it—thus much is implied 
by the general scope of his praise—there is,every appearance 
that the union of masses by its means, or the accounting for 
aérial distances, were problems he left unattempted. On the 
whole, it seems to me unallowable to make inferences as to the 
practice of Polygnotus from that of the very peculiar art of vase- 
painting, in which shadows scarcely make their appearance at 
all, and never become important, their office being performed 
by incised lines on dark surfaces, and when ‘the ground of the 
figure is light by dark lines, the strength of which scarcely 
seems affected by any reference to degree or direction of 
illumination. 

The defect in the painter’s resources, implied by a restricted 
knowledge of or power over light and shade, has important 
consequences, affecting his principles of grouping and compo- 
 sition.- The subjects painted at Delphi, which we are about to 
consider, were very extensive, like many others recorded. as 
executed by himself and his immediate contemporaries and 
successors; and the effective disposition of the numerous figures 
was doubtless one of the great triumphs aimed at and achieyed, 
But linear perspective seems to have assisted in this as little as 
NO. I. E 
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denied, however, that such metaphors, borrowed from art, may 
have had—have had—great and not altogether detrimental 
influence, by reflection back upon ‘the art itself. Enthusiastic 
sympathy with a grand idea of cosmical order and moral 
harmony, may be traced in sonie of the best inspirations of the 
best ages of art.’ How can art take higher stand than when 
the artist has a true sense of the dignity of universal nature, 
_ and regards his art as capable of furnishing a true and sufficient 
type and exponent of it; and unsatisfactory and faulty, in so 
far as it falls short of corresponding harmony and. catholicity? 

Of the use and treatment of light and shade by Polygnotus 
we can say little more, than that he left it for a future artist to 
acquire the renown of an inventor, by at least the extension of 
this branch of art, and that while he no doubt painted shadow, 
and modelled and divided his forms by it—thus much is implied 
by the general scope of his praise—there is,every appearance 
that the union of masses by its means, or the accounting for 
aérial distances, were problems he left unattempted. On the 
whole, it seems to me unallowable to make inferences as to the 
practice of Polygnotus from that of the very peculiar art of vase- 
painting, in which shadows scarcely make their appearance at 
all, and never become important, their office being performed 
by incised lines on dark surfaces, and when ‘the ground of the 
figure is light by dark lines, the strength of which scarcely 
seems affected by any reference to degree or direction of 
illumination. 

The defect in the painter’s resources, implied by a restricted 
knowledge of or power over light and shade, has important 
consequences, affecting his principles of grouping and compo- 
 sition.- The subjects painted at Delphi, which we are about to 
consider, were very extensive, like many others recorded as 
executed by himself and his immediate contemporaries and 
successors; and the effective disposition of the numerous figures 
was doubtless one of the great triumphs aimed at and achieyed, 
But linear perspective seems to have assisted in this as little as 
NO. I. E 
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atrial; we shall find very little allusion to any sort of back- 
ground or general landscape and scenery, and groups are placed 
one above another in the composition, that, it is clear, were to 
be conceived as following one behind the other, on the same 
level ground. The vases here furnish us with a true illustration, 
and the vase of Meidias in the British Museum, with the subject 
of the Rape of the Leucippides, and the Apulian amphora, with 
the madness of Lycurgus, may be studied in this connexion 
with great advantage. 

The Meidias vase, also, with sien furnishes illustration 
of the painter’s practice in inserting inscriptions on his picture; 
they agree with the Delphic painting in exhibiting the names 
of gods or men written against figures, even when most distinctly 
recognisable by character and attributes; and they furnish 
examples of the same seeming caprice of inscribing known 
personages with new names or titles, and of assigning names 
to subsidiary figures, which are otherwise unknown and destitute 
of traditional acceptation and position. The significance of these 
alterations and additions is sometimes detectable in allusion to 
a pervading principle; but as frequently the solution of the 
enigma is beyond our reach, and we are disposed to ines 
whether it ever had a solution. 

The site of the Lesche at Delphi is so exactly indicated i in 
the local description of Pausanias, that more than one traveller 
has identificd it to his satisfaction, but whether remains suffice 
to indicate the extent and plan of the construction, we are still 
to learn. Its purpose, however, as a place of public resort for 
the citizens for intercourse both of business and amusement, 
implies spaciousness, and its pictorial embellishments are in 
accordance with the assumption. From its purpose, again, we 
should, I think, be inclined to infer that it was not entirely 
roofed in, but rather like an exchange or cloisters, of which it 
answered the ends—a colonnade, or a combination of colonnades. 
Pausanias speaks of it as an oixnya, a word not much more 
specific than our “ building,” in which, when entered, one pic- 
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ture was on the right hand and another on the left, and his 
expressions appear to me to suit best the supposition, that they 
were placed on the opposite walls of a building much longer 
than it was broad, almost entirely open at one end, and possibly 
closed entirely at the other. On the assumption that the figures 
were of life-size, our restoration gives a length for the picture 
of between ninety and one hundred feet. 

At what date the Cnidians erected this building is not 
stated, nor can we safely assume that the labours of Polygnotus 
upon it were at their charge. Hermann assumes they were, 
and so do Schubart and Waltz, in their translation, which, how- 
ever, I think, misrepresents the text. It seems much less pro- . 
bable that Cnidus incurred this expense, just on emerging from 
the troubles of the Persian war, than that the Delphians 
themselves employed upon the work a part of the wealth 
which poured in upon them, after the discomfiture of Xerxes. 
So it appears, from the gratitude of the Athenians to the 
painter, that they, and not Cimon, were responsible for the 
decoration of the Peisianactian Stoa. The question may affect 
the elucidation of the pictures very materially, as the traditions 
of the commissioning state would as certainly be consulted in 
the work produced, as an A’ginetan victor in the games expected 
that his Epinician Ode should advert to his national connexion 
with the Hacide; the balance of evidence from this source I 
believe to be conclusively Delphian. 

The description which Pausanias gives of the picture ison 
a plan of his own; he begins at the nearest end of the compo- 
sition, and gives an inventory of the figures as they occur, one 
after another, with notes, more or less careful, of their relative 
position, and comments interspersed, far from being in every case 
_ the most interesting and pertinent that it was in his power at 
the moment to have written down; but as “travellers must be 
content,” so we must learn—and there is every disposition to 
_ teach us—to be content with archological travellers. 

I. will, then, in the first instance, follow our guide with 
E2 
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thankfulness his own way througli the picture, referring as we 
proceed, to the engraving, in which I have endeavoured to 
exhibit an ordination of figures and groups, that shall be in 
accordance with his words when plain and unequivocal, and, 
where uncertainty prevails, in accordance with the obvious or 
probable requirements of the subject, and with those principles 
of arrangement that declare themselves in the parts of the 
composition most intelligibly reported to us. 

For this purpose I have made use of the design of Rie- 
penhausen, lately republished by Welcker, ‘as altered to his 
own suggestions. I have left the individual groups, with few 
exceptions, as they were, while freely revising their relative 
distribution to accord with my own views, so far as they can 
be made to do so by such treatment. The general proba- 
bilities of the composition would be much assisted, not only 
by a style of drawing more in harmony with its age and 
character, and a better scale of graphic importance among the 
single figures, but even by modification of general form of 
some groups, especially of those in most immediate connexion 
with each other. . 

The nature of the task we have set ourselves will pre- 
sently appear; we have to determine the relative position of 
groups and figures, in order to ascertain their mutual relations 
and significance, of which position is a main exponent—and 
we have to help out the imperfect indications of position by 
inferences from significance and intention of expression. This 
renders it necessary to premise a few observations on the 
grouping of the painter: in the first place, although.he disposes 
his groups at different heights in the picture, I do not think 
that he made them follow in quite regular lines; I think he 
took care to avoid the appearance of their doing so. Pausanias 
could scarcely have avoided a reference to such lines, had he 
found them as marked here as on the chest of Cypselus—he 
would have seized at once on such aids to enumeration. The 
groups themselves repeatedly confirm the inference, which, 
however, implies niceties of artistical management that are 
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without the conditions of a typical restoration. As the groups 
are systems of figures, so systems of groups make up the 
picture, for it is on far too extensive a scale for the group to 
be the picture, as in more limited performances; and we shall 
find that the combinations of groups into systems, take courses 
to a great extent independent of horizontal arrangement, and 
tending indeed to counteract or relieve the impression of its 
prevalence. 

The sense of interval must have been a chief secret of the 
painter’s art,—the adjustment of interval a main expedient 
in the effective and consistent distribution of his groups,— 
interval to be economized, so as to gain every gradation of 
distinctness without risk of confusion, on the one hand, and, — 
on the other, interval to be freely conceded for the sake of 
proportion, lightness, flexibility of the leading members of the 
composition, without incurring the mischief of the predomi- 
nance of uninteresting barren space, the intrusion of obstructive 
blocks and callous patches. The observation how successfully 
all this and more, is managed in the pediments and by the 
vase-painters, may instruct us what may have been effected by 
such a master as Polygnotus. 

. The following is an abstract of the description given by 
Pausanias of the first great composition -— 

“ When the building is entered, the general subject of the 
“ painting on the right hand is Ilion captured, and the depar- 
“ ture of the Greeks. The preparations are in progress for the 
“ embarkation of Menelaus; a ship is represented and sailors in 
“it, men and boys among them. In the middle of the ship is 
“ the steersman Phrontis, holding two oars. .... Below him 
“jis one Ithaimenes bearing clothing, and Echoiax is going 
“ down by the ship’s ladder, holding a brazen hydria. 

* Polites, Strophius, and Alphius are striking the tent of 
“ Menelaus, which is not far from the ship. Amphialus is 
_“ taking down another tent, and at his feet sits a w bay There 
“is no inscription to the boy. 

“ Briseis is standing, and also Diomede above bien and 
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“ Tphis in front of the two, and they seem to be reconnoitring 
“the beauty of Helen. Helen herself is seated, and Eurybates 
“near her. Her attendants are Electra and Panthalis, the 
“latter stands beside her, while Electra fastens her mistress’s 
* shoe. 

“Over Helen sits a man wrapped in a purple garment, 
“and exceedingly cast down; easy to be recognised as Helenus, 
‘without reading the inscription. Near Helenus is Meges 
“wounded in the arm, and Lycomedes beside Meges with a 
“ wound on the wrist, and others on the leg and head. There 
“is Euryalus also wounded on head and hand. These are 
“ higher up than Helen on the painting. 

“ Following in order upon Helen is the mother of Theseus 
“* (Ethra), and one of his sons, Demophon, in a state of anxiety, 
“to judge from his gesture,.as to whether he will be able to 
“ restore Athra to liberty It seems that Eurybates, in 
“the picture, has come to Helen on the subject of Athra, 
“and to report the message of Agamemnon (respecting her 
* liberation).” 

We shall see presently, that notwithstanding the order of 
the expressions of Pausanias here, Demophon, and not A‘thra, 
must have stood on the side of Helen. . 

“The Trojan women are represented as captives, and 
“lamenting; there is painted Andromache, and a boy stands 
“before her taking hold of her breast; Medesicasta is also 
“painted, one of the illegitimate daughters of Priam; like 
“ Andromache she wears a covering on her head, but Polyxena 
“has her hair plaited (or in a knot), after the fashion of 
“ maidens.” The position of this group is indicated presently as 
succeeding Aithra; hence the presumption in other cases, when 
no difference of level is mentioned, that the place of the figure 
or group is on the level, or nearly so, of the last that is named 
and placed. But this is not always the case. 

“He has then painted Nestor with a pileus on his head, 
“and holding a spear; a horse seems about to roll itself in the 
“dust.” A notice presently shows that the horse stood beside 
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Nestor. “ As far as the horse the shore extends, and. pebbles 
“are seen upon it, but from this — there is no farther 
“* appearance of sea.” 

“ Upwards from the women who are between Aithra and 
“ Nestor (Andromache, &c.), are other captives, Klymene, 
* Kreusa, Aristomache, and Xenodike. . . . On a couch above 
“ these are painted Deinome, Metioche, Persis, and Kleodike.” 
The expressions appear to me to allow the interpretation that 
the captives on the couch—probably a long and low group— 
were less immediately above the second group than that was 
over the first.. This is the only instance in which we get in this 
picture a distinct notice of triple tiers of erect or sitting figures, a 
rule which pervades the companion composition. That, in this 
exceptional instance, the three groups are closely connected 
in import, and that one of them was disposed about a couch, 
are arguments that. they were so combined as not much, if at 
all, to exceed the total height of the double tiers of some other 
portions. This, again, leads me to infer that the scale of the 
figures in this picture was somewhat larger, and their treat- 
ment more ample, than in the other composition; a contrast of 
which Homer may be said to set the example in his com- 
panion Epics, and which has plastic and graphic precedent of 
the highest authority.. Another proof is, that when restored 
with figures on the same scale, this picture is found too short 
to match its companion. 

“ Epeius also is painted naked, overthrowing the Trojan 
“ wall to the foundation; above the wall, the head only of the 
“wooden horse appears.” As it is clear, from what is to 
follow, that Epeius was not on the lower line of the picture, 
we must place him, in the absence of other directions, above 
Nestor. 

The text appears to me to bear out the representation I 
have adopted, that nothing of the wooden horse was seen in 
the picture but its head that appeared above the wall; Welcker, 
who exhibits. the entire figure, must interpret»the passage 
differently. 
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Pausanias then proceeds to enumerate the figures of 
another group, which must have ranged nearly in a line with 
Epeius, as the notice already referred to excludes them from 
the lower course; “ Polypostes, son, of Pirithous, and Akamas 
_ “ beside him; Ulysses armed; Ajax, gon of Oileus, with a shield, 
“stands by an altar, making oath concerning the outrage 
“ against Cassandra, and Cassandra herself sits on the ground, 
“holding the figure of Athene, which she displaced from its 
“ seat, when Ajax dragged her away. The sons of Atreus are 
“ represented helmeted, and Menelaus has a shield bearing a 
“ serpent, in allusion to the ominous serpent that appeared at the 
“ sacrifice at Aulis. Upon these matters they are taking the 
“ oath of Ajax. 

“In a direct line with the horse that is by Nestor is 
“ Neoptolemus; he has just killed Elassus, who has the appear- 
“ance of one who still just breathes, and he is striking with 
“ his sword Astynous, who has fallen on his knee.” 

From the reference of the position of the horse to Neopto- 
lemus, and of that of Nestor to Athra, I have no doubt that, 
though they were grouped together, the horse was for the most 
part behind Nestor, and that the interposition of the horse, and 
the termination of the shore just in front of it, were managed 
in such a way as to interrupt the continuousness of the subject 
very distinctly at this point; the body of Elassus may also be 
disposed behind Neoptolemus to assist the same effect. I have 
transferred Nestor to the near side of his horse, and invite the 
congratulations of the equestrian on the change. 

“ An altar also is painted, and a little boy clinging to it 
“ for fear; on the altar lies a brazen cuirass composed of back 
“ and front piece. On the other side of the altar is represented 
“ Laodike standing. After Laodike is a stone base, and upon 
“ it a brazen Aournpioy (basin.) Medusa, (a daughter of Priam 
‘“‘ was so named according to Stesichorus,) sits on the ground, 
“ holding the stone foot or base with both her hands. Beside 
‘“‘ Medusa is an old woman, with hair cut close, (or it may be a 
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“ eunuch,) with a naked little child on her knees, which is 
“ represented holding its hand before its eyes for fear. . 

“ Then dead,—Pelis, naked, is cast upon his back, and 
“below Pelis lie Eioneus and Admetus, both still retaining 
“ their arms; and others higher up than these—Leocritus above 
“ the louterion, and above Eioneus and Admetus, Korebus.” 

Leocritus, who lies above the louterion, being associated 
in respect of height in the picture with a figure that is above 
Eioneus and Admetus, necessarily fixes the place of the latter 
in the lower course, at the bottom of the picture, which agrees 
with enumeration of them without more special notice of 
position, than that they lie under Pelis, who is named imme- 
diately after the eunuch with the child. Pelis, we are bound 
to assume, is named first, as nearer to the preceding group; 
and this agrees with the fact, that Korcebus, whose position in 
the picture is higher than Pelis, has his position marked as 
above the very corpses that are under Pelis; Pelis clearly, being 
nearer to the group of the louterion, does not extend entirely 
over the space occupied by the pair of corpses: and that the 
position of Korcebus is referred to theirs and not to his, proves 
that this figure lay further towards the left: of the picture. 

“ Above Korebus are Priam, Axion, and Agenor. . . Sinon, 
“the associate (or companion) of Ulysses and Anchialus, are 
“ carrying to burial the body of Laomedon; there is also one 
“ other dead man painted, with the name Eresus.” 

Pausanias seems to hurry over the latter part of the picture, 
for we are here left without leading indications of distribution. 
From the tenor of his course, however, I think we are at liberty 
to place Sinon and his companion higher than the group of Priam, 
and the body of Eresus, named last, towards the right. In which 
direction should. the body of Laomedon be carried? I am - 
inclined to think to the right, as towards the Greek quarters, 
and have reversed the group accordingly. : 

“ There is then the house of Antenor, with the skin of the 
“ pardalis suspended above the entrance—the signal .to the 
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‘ Greeks to spare his house. Theano is represented with her 
‘¢ sons—Glaucus, who sits on a cuirass, and Eurymachus upon 
“ a rock. Beside him stands Antenor, and next to him his 
“ daughter Krino, who carries a young child. The expression 
“ of the faces of all is that of misfortune. There are servants 
“ placing a coffer and other utensils on an ass, on which a little 
* child is seated. 

“In this part of the painting is the epigraph of Simonides,— 
* Polygnotus of Thasos, son of Aglaophon, painted the Acro- 
“ polis of Ilion devastated.” 

In the absence of instructions, I venture to place the house 
of Antenor at a height to range with that of the tents at the 
opposite end of the picture, quite or nearly. Antenor with 
his family finds place before his dwelling, and the ass and 
the servants loading it, of whom two appear, in mercy, to be 
sufficient, form a concluding group on the lower line. 

Still there remains to be settled the position, relatively to 
the other groups, of that of the adjuration of Ajax, comprising, 
with Cassandra, seven figures. We have seen that all the 
way from the ship of Menelaus to the heap of slain beyond 
the louterion, Pausanias accounts for the occupation of every 
place on the lower plan of the picture, and leaves no chance 
I would say, but that Welcker has ventured it, for con- 
scientiously interpolating a mass of figures so important. But, 
on the other hand, there is a wide gap left above this series, 
between Epeius above Nestor on one side, and the slain that 
lie above ‘Eioneus and Admetus on the other. There is no 
specific notice of any figure on the second general plan above 
the horse: the interval that probably divided it: from the next 
group: the body of Elassus: Neoptolemus, Astynous, the child 
and altar, and. Laodike; and, indeed, as the body of Leocritus 
probably occupied little space, we might: also add, above the 
group around the louterion. To this vacant space, therefore, 
we may assign with confidence the group of Greek chiefs and 
Cassandra, jnserted as it is in the catalogue immediately after 
the mention of Epeius. 
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A survey of the general arrangement. of the groups must 
inform us how far the place it thus naturally takes, accords 
with the requirements of graphic sequence and proportion. . 

The tent of Menelaus, his manned vessel, from which 
Echoiax and Ithemenes are bringing, as we shall see, various 
articles for Helen; the group of Helen, with tle fair triad. who 
observe her; her attendants and the herald, are all in intimate 
connexion with each other, and form, in fact, one scene, to 
which are supplemental Demophon and Athra a little remote, 
and Nestor, who by his position on the shore, which extends 
under all these figures, is brought into relation with the 
embarkation of Helen as distinctly in the picture as we shall 
find him to be in the traditions it was founded on. 

Another system of groups, comparatively disconnected with 
this, is formed of the three groups of Trojan. captive women, 
disposed one above another from the bottom of the picture to 
the top, with a tendency to the right; and the supplemental 
group of wounded Greek warriors, with the dejected Helenus, 
another scene in camp. It is by this combination, and by the 
insertion of the group of Polyxena and Andromache between 
Nestor and Demophon, that this system of groups naturally 
attaches to—articulates with, the preceding. 

Nestor, by the tranquillity of his isolated position, is a 
formal termination of one of the divisions of the subject, given 
by Pausanias as the Departure of the Greeks; he stands as 
the point at rest of a string that is vibrating harmonies. The 
second division is the representation of the devastated Acro- 
polis of Troy, introduced on the upper line by Epeius sub- 
verting the walls, and followed up by the important subject 
of the adjuration of Ajax. By the correspondence of Epeius 
to Nestor below on one side, and to Sinon on the same: 
line on the other, the painter, while he places the more 
. interesting Greek chiefs together, succeeds. in uniting the 
interest of this otherwise very distinct group, to the circum- 
jacent subjects. The number of first-class figures that take 
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part in this action, render, it the most effective counterpoise to 
the elaborate subject of Helen and her attendants on the right 
hand division; but by giving it an upper location, he conducts 
‘the interest over the field of the painting, and enlivens that 
_ portion of it which otherwise would be tame and unrelieved, 
if abandoned entirely to dejected captives and piles of the 
slain. Placed as it is, it gains and gives effect by the contrast 
of the adjoining scenes. , 

The solemnity of this scene enhances the violent expression 
in the group of which the slaughterous Neoptolemus is the chief 
figure, and similar enhancement is derived from its position 
between the mourning captives and Nestor, on one side, and the 
slain Trojans on the other. 

The alarm of the child held by the eunuch marks the extent 
of the lower group. Beyond this, we arrive at a system of groups 
of slain Trojans, disposed at various levels, from the lowest to 
the uppermost plan of the picture, and thus materially assisting 
the unity of the composition, by correspondence with the similar 
distribution of the groups of captives. 

Lastly, the picture terminates with Antenor and his family— 
his house, and the preparations for his departure. The anti- 
thetical correspondence of the preparations here to those pro- 
. ceeding at the other end of the picture, is obvious; and we 
have just remarked another instance of the same principle, 
which we shall find freely applied in the companion picture. 
These hints naturally bring to mind the rules of parallelism 
so remarkably exemplified in other Greek compositions, especially 
the pediments, and the result has been, that in the attempts of 
several restorers, great violence has been done to the words of 
Pausanias, in order to force the groups into numerical and 
geometrical agreements which they vigorously resist, and, it 
must be said, with a success with which they ought to be 
satisfied. Hence, the grandeur and boldness of the rhythmical 
intention of the present composition have failed of recognition, 
and we have placed before us instead, a vain phantasm of the 
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art of Polygnotus, which, could we believe it, would only prove 
how hard he laboured, and to how little purpose, for an end 
that, at the sacrifice he would seem n prepared to make for it, was 
merely mechanical. 

No ingenuity, not to say unscrupulousness, can make the 
family group of Antenor an equipoisé, graphically, to ‘that of 
Helen; and this difficulty being insurmountable, the theory. of 
reconstruction dependent on it collapses by necessary fate. 

The compositions that enriched the pediments of the Greek 
temples were adapted to be seen from a distance and taken in 
by the eye at once; they thus represent on a single line a simple 
central action, to which ‘every figure on either side bears a 
certain relation; the requirements of the architectonic style 
made the rule of parallelism still more stringent. This rule has 
a certain application to the circumstances of the pictures we are 
studying, but much more indulgently,—the field of the painting 
was evidently too large for the whole to be taken in at a glance 
by a spectator comparatively close to it; to apply the same 
rule would therefore have been to challenge a painful, and after 
all futile attempt. The symmetry of the arrangement, there- 
fore, tells by its effect on the memory rather than immediately 
upon the eye. The picture was one to be perused; the interest 
of the perusal, I doubt not, was sustained by that skilful bias of 
grouping that indicates a sequel and promises a complement, but 
when these came I believe that they pleased, not so much by 
proportions measurable by the eye, but rather by fulfilling an 
expectation and satisfying a want—" congreeing in a full and 
natural close, like music.” Thus, while the departure of Antenor 
has that degree of correspondence to the embarkation of Helen 
that gives roundness to the subject, the two incidents, as 
represented, have the differences appropriate to them as, respec- 
tively, the commencement and the conclusion of the subject, and 
‘as the main incident of the first section of the picture may be 
expected to differ from the supplemental incident of the second. 
‘How essentially the picture is adapted for consecutive perusal 
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appears at, once, when we attempt to follow the subject the 
reverse way of the enumeration of the figures by Pausanias, 
unskilful as this is; we find, on trial, that we are moving harshly 
against reversed and ruffled plumage—painfully backing a steed, 
that can only move with speed and gracefulness when it moves 
forward. 
But the painter of the Lesche had not only to provide that 
his picture should explain and develop itself as the spectator 
moved on—it was also necessary that, when the review was 
completed, the resultant impression from the multifarious groups 
should be clear, forcible, ‘and, as a leading condition of force and 
clearness, that it should be at unity with itself. But as the 
harmony of the solar system is only preserved by the enormous 
superiority in mass and influence of the central sun, so neces- 
sary, in such a complicated composition, is a certain central and 
dominant interest, which shall admit no question of its supe- 
riority, and give the scale and rule of subordination for all that 
may be attached to it and dependent on it.. For this strate- 
getical—this artistic key we are bound to look, especially after 
the indications of parallelism between extremities and wings, to 
the middle of the picture, or at least, to the most interesting of 
the groups that are near the middle. The groups before which, 
thus conducted, we have to take our stand, are those in which 
Ajax Oileus, and Neoptolemus,'are respectively concerned, and 
it now behoves us to penetrate to the sentiment and significance 
' of these’ groups, for here, if anywhere, will be found the expla- 
nation why Polygnotus, from a rich and multifarious subject, 
selected the incidents he did in. preference to others, and treated 
them in the way he did, both individually and relatively. The 
son of Achilles takes: precedence, in consideration of a remark 
of the describer. 

“‘ Neoptolemus is represented,” says Pausanias, “‘ having just 
killed Elassus, whoever Elassus may be,—he has the appear- 
ance of ‘one just expiring; and he strikes with his sword 
Astynous, mentioned in the poem of Lescheus, who has fallen 
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on his knee. .Polygnotus has made Neoptolemus alone, of all 
the Greeks, continuing the slaughter of the Trojans, because the 
entire painting was designed by him to have proper reference 
to the tomb of Neoptolemus.” 

By the.“ entire painting” there can be little doubt, from the 
general tenor of the. sentence, that Pausanias intended the 
entire pictorial decoration of the Lesche, on either wall, to be 
understood; and we shall have to consider the point with some 
care, in reference to the other picture,—but at present we have 
our work before us. 

The poem of Lescheus, in which Astynous was mentioned, 
was the Cyclic Epic, the Ilou persis, or destruction of. Ilion, 
from which Polygnotus borrowed other names of subordinate 
personages; and Pausanias by repeated references indicates that 
he considered the painter to have had this poem particularly in 
his mind throughout; may we look to the records, that remain 
of the poem of Lescheus, and recognise there the scheme and 
story of our painting? We shall, be disappointed : from the 
silence of Pausanias, it seems clear thatthe poem did not fur- 
nish the treatment, and probably not the subject, of. the oath of 
Ajax ; and in the subjects it did furnish, or might have fur- 
nished, we find traces not to be mistaken of the painter's origi- 
nality and independence in referring to various poetical sources 
for his materials, while the management. of them was his own. 
We have therefore, I apprehend, to confront the groups of the 
painter, not with one particular record, but with the general 
fund of poetry and tradition that may illustrate them, and 
trace the operations of a constructive, and. not merely a repro- 
ducing energy. 

The second and more decided indication of our antiquary, 
as to the reference of the paintings to the tomb of Neoptolemus, 
remains to be appreciated; he says nothing to illustrate or 
justify his assertion, and it scarcely seems to be an inference of 
his own from contemplation of the great works; yet, speaking 
80 positively as he does, he must have had grounds that satisfied 
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him, and I suspect they were the information of a guide, and 
dependent on local tradition, and even authentic record. 

The tomb of Neoptolemus was in immediate proximity to 
the Lesche at- Delphi, as both were to the great temple of 
Apollo; and there the Delphians paid him yearly honours as a 


hero. Pausanias asserts that these honours were of late origin, 


and in recompence for the personal service of the hero in the 
repulse of Brennus and his Celts (1. iv. 4.), his very monu- 
ment having previously been an object of dishonour and neglect, 
as that of an enemy. It is true, that this assertion is disproved’ 
by allusions in Prvpar’s Seventh Nemean (v. 47); but it is 
also true, that this very ode furnishes the strongest evidence of 
the prevalence, and that at Delphi, of a prejudice unfavourable 
to Neoptolemus in his relations to the place. As in so many 
other instances, there were evidently conflicting traditions on 
the subject, and other traditions that endeavoured to reconcile 
both stories. The animus that originated these variations is 
constantly traceable to local or national feelings, rivalries or 
collisions, which varied from time to time, and gave rise in 
their course to traditions that survived them. Thus, the 
original charge against Neoptolemus has every appearance of 
expressing an early hostility between Delphi and tribes to -the 
North and West and elsewhere, associated with his name; and 
it is of so grave a character, that however subsequent policy 
may have qualified it, I do not doubt that the prevailing ten- 
dency of Delphic tradition was to make a public and impressive 
example of the son of Achilles. Euripides represents (Andro- 
mache) that Neoptolemus paid two visits to Delphi, the first on 
a really impious errand, to demand reparation from Apollo for 
the part he had taken in the death of Achilles; his second visit, 
for the purpose of expiating the error of the first, terminated 
an his death, slain at the altar of the god by the Delphians, at 
the instigation of Orestes, who accused him of designs on the 
treasures of the god. According to Virgil (n., iii. 331), 
Orestes himself slew him—and at an altar. This circumstance — 
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recurs in all accounts, and was held to be an example of divine 
retribution for his sacrilegious slaughter of Priam at the altar 
of Zeus Herkeios. (Pavs., iv. 17, 4.) 

According to Pausanias, in whom I have great confidence 
for rendering the genuine Delphic tradition, Neoptolemus was 
reckoned in the unholy list of plunderers of the treasures of 
the god, and molesters of his services, and was slain at the 
express command of the Pythia, by the priest of Apollo, and 
on his altar. The altar was shown to Pausanias in the temple 
near the iron throne on which Pindar, when he visited Delphi, 
sat to sing his compositions in honour'of Apollo. These are lost, 
but the slight account we possess of one of them, is of interest 
from its bearing on the present subject. 

Pindar, in the ode already referred to, represents that 
Pyrrhus was present at Delphi to dedicate offerings from his 
Trojan spoil, and was slain by one of the priests with a sacri- 
ficial knife in chance-medley dispute about the flesh of the 
victims; but, as we learn from the scholiast, he is here excusing 
himself to the ginetans, jealous of the honour of the Hacide, 
whom he had offended by at least appearing, in a pean written 
for the Delphians, to favour the legend that Pyrrhus met his 
fate in a sacrilegious enterprise. The sensitiveness of the 
Aginetans, if Pindar had not really, as he probably had, 
favoured this imputation, is proof of the vital energy of the 
tradition at the very date of the pictures of Polygnotus, of 
whom Pindar, it must be remembered, was a contemporary. 

But in this case the picture of Polygnotus may have been 
as offensive to the Aiginetans, and other dependents of Neo- 
ptolemus, as was the pean of Pindar; this is a matter, however, 
that we cannot énter into, and the terms of our bond will be 
satisfied if we examine how far the painter laid stress upon 
the imputation that the poet was fain to extenuate or retract. 

'.  Neoptolemus then is represented as alone of all the Greeks 
still continuing the slaughter, the last to cease from slaying, 
and only ceasing because the last of his enemies was slain; the 
NO. I. F 
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trait agrees with the bloodthirst and relentlessness ascribed to 
him in the Cyclic poem, which, however, only expanded the 
characteristics given in a few distinct and graphic touches by 
Homer. Ulysses describes to the shade of Achilles, how, when 
tears and trembling prevailed among the chiefs imperilled in 
the wooden horse, his son gave no sign of weakness, but still 
urged immediate sally from the hold, and grasped his spear 
and sword-hilt with impatience, breathing woe to the Trojans. 
Polygnotus, it is true, avoids, like Homer, the shocking exhi- 
bition of the death of Priam, with its ferocious circumstances; 
but he does not fail to remind us of them by the body of the 
old king lying in the centre of a heap of slain subjects and 
defenders. The carefulness of the artist to soften the painful- 
ness of the scene, is further observable in the assignment to the 
victims falling under the sword of Neoptolemus, of names not 
known, or not familiar. The ferocity and recklessness of the 
hero are, however, characterized in the most important point, by 
the disregard of the sacred objects and the sacred precinct they 
indicate—the altar and louterion to which women and children 
are clinging in horror and despair. Laodice, it is true, is said 
to be standing by the altar, and the phrase seems. cold when 
contrasted with the excited action of Medusa, who is beyond 
her; but, without supposing Polygnotus intended to adopt the 
mythus according to which she was swallowed up by the earth 
—the gods according her prayer, the silence of Pausanias need 
not interfere with the belief, that Polygnotus reconciled her atti- 
tude to the proprieties of the occasion, by those indications of 
passion and emotion of which he was so great a master. 

The empty cuirass that lies on the altar to which a child is 
clinging, is a symbol of the destitution of the city, its adult 
population slain—deprived of succour and reliance, both human 
and divine. The sentiment of the combination is the same as 
the burial of Astyanax in the shield of his father, in the Attic 
play. 

The associations with the name of Neoptolemus, therefore, 
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were such that the introduction of sacred furniture into the 
scene of his violence, only admits of interpretation in the strictest 
sense. The painter could not have ventured to introduce such 
details, had it been his object to avoid the chance of the inju- 
rious accusations of sacrilege against Pyrrhus, rising up. in, 
taking possession of, the mind of the spectator. 

But this is not the only gloss by which Polygnotus illustrated 
his meaning, and inculcated at once the formal and the moral 
duties, of respect for sacred localities and moderation in moments 
of success: both appealing to such deep traditional feeling in the 
Hellenic mind, both such leading principles in the sacerdotal 
and religious theologumena of Delphi. 

The scene in immediate proximity to the deeds of Neopto- 
lemus, just above his irreverential violence, is the oath of Ajax 
respecting a crime of the very nature of that which is charged 
against the son of Achilles. The incident is treated with great 
importance and impressiveness, aided no little by the connexion 
of Cassandra in tradition, with the Delphic god. The introduc- 
tion of six important Greek chiefs into the group, necessarily 
gives this subject great preponderance; its place in the story is 
quite in accordance with this, and thus it becomes something 
more than a mere counterfoil and episode to the incident of 
Neoptolemus. I think, indeed, that it is the predominant sub- 
ject of the whole painting, notwithstanding the more vehement 
action of the lower scene. 

At the sack of Troy Ajax QOileus seized Cassandra, who 
clung to the figure of Athene, and incensed the goddess by his 
disregard of the sanctity of the refuge. Some accounts add 
shameful aggravation to his act; and the confused expressions 
or faulty readings of Pausanias, indicate that the gravamen of 
the sacrilege was the displacement of the statue which followed 
the grasp of the prophetess as he haled her away. The painter 
seems to have adopted this view, as she sat on the groan 
holding the figure in her arms. 

Ulysses took up the charge against Ajax, and was in favour 
F2 
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of appeasing the divine anger by stoning him; but, after the 
oath of Ajax,—in disproof of how much of the charge, is not 
quite clear, no penalty was exacted, and to this original slight 
was due the vengeance which Athene wreaked on the returning 
fleet. 

The Riepenhausen design puts Ulysses very judiciously in 
opposition to Ajax, and in the readjustment I have worked 
through, we find that Neoptolemus is brought midway between 
Ajax Oileus and Ulysses, the very position which, by resem- 
blance and contrast, lends force to the spirit of his proceedings. 
Still further illustration is given by the position of Nestor, who, 
according to the Odyssey, was, as well as Ulysses, at variance 
with Neoptolemus in debates of policy and counsel. He stands 
here on the shore, with back turned to the proceedings in the 
Acropolis, and the pileus of the traveller on his head, ready to 
embark. Ulyssesis armed, which is not usual in representations 
of him, and not absolutely required by the occasion. I suspect 
that we have here an allusion to another parallel incident in 
Trojan tradition, and that the arms he wears were intended by 
the painter to be recognised as those of Achilles, which were 
conceded to him in opposition to the claims of Telamonian Ajax. 
The failure of Ajax was the immediate occasion of his madness 
and suicide; but the ultimate cause of his misfortune, according 
to the tradition which we recover from the tragedy of Sophocles, 
was haughty impiety, and offence to Athene especially, by 
boasting of his deeds as independent of divine assistance. It 
was like impiety that brought down the thunder on Oilean Ajax, 
and thus the two heroes agree in character and fate, as they do in 
having Ulysses, the protected of Athene, for foe and rival. 

It is on these circumstances, among others, that the con- 
nexion in subject of the two paintings will be found to depend. 

The position of Ulysses, as vindicator of the claims of piety, 
is still further strengthened by the representation of the per- 
formance of a pious office—the burial of a slain enemy, by 
Sinon, his friend or associate. So Sinon is called by Pausanias, 
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and I do not doubt on sufficient authority, tuvugh he does not 
tarry to produce it. It will be remembered that it is to the 
piety of Ulysses that Ajax Telamon owes his burial, in the play 
of Sophocles. Correspondent to the group of Sinon, &c., is 
Epeius, engaged in levelling the Trojan wall: his naked body is 
expressive of eagerness in his occupation, the spirit of which 
seems intended to contrast with that of Sinon, and Epeius has 
but a bad name in legend. The prominence given to him here 
has an additional motive in local allusion, as he is called by 
Euripides, a Parnassian Phocian. Epeius constructed the 
Trojan horse which is seen above the wall he destroys; I prefer 
an arrangement, however, which brings it into closer relation to 
Ulysses, as due to his importance in the picture, and to the con- 
sideration that he gained his title rroXiwopSo¢, from his conduct 
as captain of the desperate ambush. 

The division of the picture at this point is clearly marked 
by the coincidence of the Trojan wall commencing just above 
the termination of the shore in the lower part of the picture. 
At the same time, tht prolongation of the wall to the left would 
obviate the liability of what was intended as a pause becoming 
a break—the transition an interruption. 

The energetic exertion of the stark Epeius admirably relieves 
the otherwise tame sequence of the listening groups of Greek 
chiefs, and the groups of mourning captives; and the misery of 
the latter, it appears to me, could scarcely be set forth with any 
circumstance of greater aggravation than the triumphant and 
fierce destruction, close beside them, of the bulwarks that for so 
many years had faithfully protected them and deferred the day 
of servitude, now come at last.. 

The assistance derivable from the Troades of Euripides, as 
illustrative of this painting, has been underrated or forgotten. 
The play, doubtless, is comparatively late; but the sources of the 
poet and the painter were the same; and who can doubt the fami- 
liarity with the pictures of the Lesche, of the author of Jon? -The 
point of time in play and picture, is about the same—the prepara- 
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tion for the embarkation of the Greeks. The commencement of 
the dramatic action, is the expression of divine anger, through the 
mouths of Poseidon and Athene, at the excesses and impieties 
of the Greeks in their victory; the profanations of sacred places 
with slaughter (14—16), especially that of Priam; the sacrifice 
of Polyxena; the unhallowed intercourse of Agamemnon with 
Cassandra, bride of Apollo; and especially the impunity of 
Oilean Ajax,—in requital of all which the goddess threatens 
destruction and disaster. On the other hand, the pitiable 
reverse of the captive Trojan princesses and women, who form 
the chorus and give name to the play, is exhibited most touch- 
ingly, and might well engage the sympathies of even a hostile 
audience. The same appeal to compassionate sentiment—the 
same exhibition of lamentable reverse of fortune—the same 
illustration, and by the same instances, of the perils of over- 
elation in the hour of victory, and of ‘the divine jealousy of 
such excesses,—all are set forth as:effectively in the picture as 
in the play; and thus they concur in what Aristotle defined as 
the aim and tendency of tragic art; purification of the heart 
by the excitement of the sentiments of awe and pity. 

Pity for the Trojan women is enhanced by Polygnotus, as 
by Euripides, by contrast with the splendour and power of 
Helen, the original cause of both Greek and Trojan disaster; 
but we shall see how Polygnotus relieves the painfulness of the 
contrast, and casts a warm glow over the reappearance in the 
Greek camp of the wife of Menelaus, which redeems her in our 
sympathies. 

A coincidence more general, but quite as remarkable, is 
observable between the conception of the picture and that of 
the occasion it refers to, as set forth in a speech of Clytemnestra, 
in the Agamemnon of Aischylus; here we find the contrast 
between the state of victors and vanquished in Troy described in 
lively images; and especially is declared the danger the Greeks 
would encounter on their homeward voyage, in case they failed in 
respect to the gods of the captured city and ‘their consecrated 
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precincts, and gave way in the hour of triumph to irregular 
passion. (Agamem., v. 320.) 

_ The two upper groups of female captives, each of four 
figures, were no doubt varied in composition, and this would be 
facilitated by the upper group being distributed about a couch. 
The names assigned to them do not mark out any as of special 
interest: they answer to the chorus of the play; and the more 
direct appeal to our feelings is concentrated on the group at the 
bottom of the picture. Here, immersed in grief, we find the 
widow of Hector with his orphan son, Polyxena, and Medesi- 
caste, one of the illegitimate daughters of Priam. These, with 
the exception of the last, are not selected without a design to 
continue the course of associations set in motion by other 
groups. Andromache, in the division of spoil, was allotted to 
Neoptolemus; Astyanax he threw headlong from a tower—the 
independent act of his own sanguinary impulses, according to 
Lescheus; and Polyxena was doomed by him to be sacrificed 
at the vom of his father. 

So, again, Helenus, who is grouped with the woiehaldd 
Greeks, had intimate relations to Neoptolemus: he was the 
adviser of his settlement in Epirus, the guardian of his children, 
and the husband of Andromache after his death at Delphi. 

The wounded Greeks express the fierceness of the contest in 
the night battle, but the painter avoids including in the list any 
of the more distinguished chiefs; those that he gives were 
perhaps selected on grounds of local relations to Delphi, not 
now traceable in detail. Meges is of Dulichion, Lycomedes is 
a comrade of Qilean or Locrian Ajax, and Euryalus is a 
comrade of Diomedes, the colonist of Southern Italy. The 
proximity of this group to Helen brings before us in forcible 
connexion the cause and consequences of the war. 

The action of the child, in touching the breast. of Andro- 
mache, may receive its most natural interpretation, notwith- 
standing the circumstance, not necessarily inconsistent, that it 
is standing before her. A like detail is described by Euripides 
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(Troad., v. 570), who evidently follows either Polygnotus or a 
common source in tradition, in thus heightening the expression 
of the tie of maternity so soon to be ruthlessly torn asunder. 

The representation of the camp of the Greeks by a couple 
of tents—their fleet by a single ship—is quite in accordance 
with those principles of graphic shorthand which rule so con- 
spicuously throughout the picture. Such principles necessarily 
rule in all painting, as all dramas necessarily violate to large 
extent the literal unities of place and time. The amount of | 
demand which is made in either case by the artist is propor- 
tioned to his sense of the indulgence he requires or can requite; 
the requital is ever so carried through by artists of the stamp 
of the Thasian, that obligation for, and admiration at, the 
result leaves no remembrance of the conditions as concessions 
to weakness or limits of capability. 

By selecting for representation the ship and tent of Mene- 
laus, Polygnotus obtains the most significant type of the success 
of the expedition in the recovery of Helen, and an opportunity 
for his art in the display of her beauty. Besides this, he gains 
occasion for the episode of A‘thra, which has a significance 
relatively to the general scope of the picture, no less ae 
than that of the departure of Menelaus. 

Nestor, by his position on the shore, averse from the scenes 
both of Neoptolemus and Ajax, by the travellers’ pileus that he 
wears, and his impatience typified in that of the horse which 
belongs to him as Tephnog irrdra, and Menelaus, by the pre- 
parations going on at his ship and tent, are marked as the 
Greeks most eager for departure; and it was impossible that to 
an ancient Greek, familiar as with household words with the 
traditions of Homeric poetry, that these departures, thus in- 
.Stantly afoot, should not deepen to his mind’s eye that hovering 
cloud of disaster that gathers above the fierce and ill-advised 
transactions of the Acropolis. Nestor, we read in the Odyssey, 
was. the first to sail away, presaging the divine anger that 
impended (iii, 165); and he was soon joined by Menelaus. 
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The Homeric record is decisively appealed to by the special 
introduction of the steersman, Phrontis, the son of Onetor, 
who, it is related in the same book, died suddenly on the 
homeward voyage, slain by the mild arrows of Apollo, and was 
buried by Menelaus at Sunium. 

The. allusions to Apollo and to Sunium were doubtless 
welcome to the painter, Attic by sympathy if not adoption, and 
employed upon a Delphic work. I suspect that the Attic 
allusion reached further, and that the grave of the excellent 
steersman at the Attic promontory, Sunium, may have, been 
connected with the naval games celebrated there at the Pana- 
thenwa (Lysras, Apolog. Swpo8ox.)—the pentaeteris probably, 
that Herodotus mentions (vi. 87, Bouckn’s reading), a theoris 
sent to which was captured by the Aginetans. So games are 
connected with the steersman of Theseus. There seems to 
have been an unlucky fatality for Menelaus about this coast, 
for close at hand, according to some of the ancient geographers, 
is “ Cranae’s isle” (Straso, 399). 

How the tent was recognised as that of Menelaus does not 
appear, but the analogy of vase-paintings makes it probable 
that it was soinscribed. The serpent on the shield of Menelaus 
is considered by Pausanias to be an allusion to the omen of 
Aulis; but unless it was so identified by details not mentioned, 
I should conjecture that it was but a speaking symbol of the 
Spartan, a reference of which we seem to have a trace in the 
Homeric comparison of the hero, when he leaps forward against 
Paris, to a serpent startling a wanderer in the woods. 

Returning to the group of heroes collected at the altar for 
the oath of Ajax, I would desire, in a restoration of it, that 
some graphic sign should be given of the future fatal assign- 
ment of Cassandra to Agamemnon, but by no means in such a 
way as to favour that form of the legend of the prosecution of 
Ajax, that interpreted it as a trick of Ulysses to further the 
designs of the king of men. The maiden prostrate by the altar 
brings also vividly to mind, the sacrifice by Agamemnon. of his 
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daughter Iphigenia, from which the chorus of Hschylus derives 
such evil bodings; and the tragedian’s description of the love- 
liness of the victim at the fatal scene, “ fair as in the paintings,” 
must have brought the group of Polygnotus to the mind of 
many of the audience—perhaps was suggested by it to his own. 
_ ‘The ancient design adapted by Riepenhausen, has been referred 
by various interpreters to both Iphigenia and Cassandra. 

In the introduction into the group of Akamas, the son of 
Theseus, we have an evident trace of the Athenian sympathies 
of the painter. Akamas, who wears a helmet plumed, is grouped 
with Polypostes, the son of his father’s friend, Pirithous. The 
hair of Polypetes is bound with a tenia, but why.or whether 
for any special reason is not apparent. 

The sons of friends were probably grouped as friends, and 
this suggestion of the finer affections is a link by which the 
sentiment of the main group is attached to that which we have 
still to examine, and of which Helen is thesmmire. 

According to the story, when ‘Troy was: the sons of 
Theseus, Akamas and Demophon, found their mother, £thra, 
the slave of Helen; so she is introduced in the Ziad, and other 
‘authorities tell that when the Dioscuri rescued their sister from 
‘Theseus, they carried off Athra to Sparta, and thence and ‘thus 
she followed her mistress to Troy. Her grandsons solicited her 
release from Agamemnon, who favoured ‘sheir request, but 
referred them to the free determination of Helen, to whom, 
however, he applied on the subject by a herald. This is the 
action that isin progress in the picture: Demophon awaits 
‘with his mother, the answer of Helen; but it is surprising to 
find that the herald: who is near Helen, is the herald, not of 
Agamemnon, as ‘the reference to Lescheus would lead us to 
expect, but Eurybates, the name given by Homer to the herald 
of Ulysses. Polygnotas, it is true, painted Eurybates ‘beardless, 
‘at variance with the portrait that Ulysses himeelf gives of him 
at an earlier date. But this detailed portrait is one that, 
characteristic as ‘it is,2 painter might well be unwilling to 
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reproduce in immediate proximity tothe glorious beauty of 
Helen ; and, indeed, it would be ominous of little good fortune 
for his mission. Polygnotus, therefore, had a motive for 
introducing Eurybates, though in circumstances that compelled 
him to be false to the Homeric portrait. Im fact, he represents 
by this means the intercession with Helen in favour of Athra 
to be the act of Ulysses—not of Agamemnon; and thus here, 
by ‘the agency of his herald, as elsewhere by that of Sinon, his 
friend, the presence and influence of Ulysses are multiplied, and 
in every case for the behoof of piety, moderation, and mercy. 
This point, however, must not be pressed too far, as in the 
first book of the Iliad, Eurybates accompanies Talthybius to 
the tent of. Achilles, in obedience to the command of 
Agamemnon. 

A further difficulty has been naturally found in the circum- 
stance that Eurybates is seated by Helen, and, it may be 
inferred from Pausanias, in conversation with her; yet such 
®@ position has seemed scarcely in consistency with a. herald’s 
zealous execution of a message of which the result is eagerly 
‘awaited. The difficulty so far is real, but would only be 
‘aggravated were we restricted to the solutions of it that have 
been offered hitherto—yet an easy solution is near at hand. 

Helen, the story as delivered by Lescheus pursues, granted 
the suit, and not only released Aithra, but even. loaded her 
richly with presents. or the first time, then, we now obtain 
® consistent explanation of another difficulty, as great, and jit 
- would seem it should have been as obvious, as thoge we have 
just mentioned. For what purpose, it might have been asked, 
are Echoiax and Ithemenes bringing king’s stores out of the 
vessel at the very time that the tent is being struck, and all is 
preparing for instant clearing out of port? The stores thus on 
_ previous theories inopportunely unshipped, are, in reality, the 
_ presents destined by Helen for Athra; she has sent for them, 


- receives the most expressive enhancement by her consideration 


', and while they come, the graciousness of the daughter.of Jove . 
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for the herald: these were heroic days. Eurybatés sitsin the — 
presence, awaiting the gifts, which he is to take back with © 
welcome tidings; and the delay that thus occurs explains the 
painful degree to which the anxiety of Demophon has risen. f 
The toilet of Helen is a frequent subject on monuments, 
especially on Etruscan specula; and it is noteworthy that 
Euripides assigns to her a golden speculum (Troad.,:v: 1107), © 
and in some representations she holds one in her hand. There © 
is allusion to her approaching departure in the particular service § 
of her attendant—putting on her shoe. Briseis, Diomede, and ~ 
Iphis, favourites and fairest among the captives of Achilles and — 
Patroclus, were painted regarding the beauty of the cause of — 
their misfortunes, and I doubt not that it was not least in the 
expressions of their countenances, that the ethic. art of 
Polygnotus was displayed. The phrase of Pausanias implies 1 
that.they had the air of looking with eyes of curiosity (of 
reconnoitring) on the world’s wonder,—with,what mixture of 
other feelings in their expression of admiration or of = 
is now futile to inquire. 
In turning to the incident at the other extremity of tle? 
picture, that in seninssdpenat ajdt aa 
recognise first that pragmatical connexion by which the artist — 
has provided for the more close combination of his independent _ 
groups. Some legends told that Antenor quitted the Trojan 
shore in company with Menelaus (Powar). Mournful, again, | 
as the group is, and could not but be;—for thus it issthat it 
harmoniously ensues on the field of déead.around: at least i 
family is safe, and the panther-skin hangs over the door of th 
house—symbol of a respected contract; and thus is secured o 
more relieving reminiscence, another saving trait to secure 
our continued sympathy—errors and excesses of some of, the 
confederation notwithstanding, with the general cause of 
Greece. tee 
It is not to be denied that there is a certain flatness i in the’ 
concluding groups of this picture, but the restorers, who have 
























































fone and groupe after Riepenhausen, re-arranged by W.Watkiss Lloyd. 
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_ crowded. supernumeraries round the unhappy ass,—I, have 
omitted two, have only enhanced incongruity by making the bulk 
and body of the groups exceed their significance—an error 
unknown to the Greeks: there is not story and variety of passion 
- enough in the anecdote of Antenor to make it an equipoise to 
that of Helen, and it was not intended to beso. The picture is 
divided into two parts, and it is at the commencement of each 
that the most stirring incident of each, finds place—Helen and 
Ethra, Neoptolemus and his victims. The groups of captives 
balance those of the slain, and the ass with the servants concludes 
the second series as Nestor and his horse the first. The weighty 
subject of the outrage on Cassandra connects the two and gives 
@ nervous centre to the branching organism. The depression 
_ and departure of Antenor do not satisfy the antithesis they 

suggest to the busy embarkation at the opposite extremity; 
but a certain lack of cadence and emphasis at the conclusion, 
is the very means of indicating that a sequel is yet to be 
expected: we shall find it in the second painting, in which the 
subject as well as grouping of the first, receive the contrast and 
completion they prepare for and require. 


Wurm Watkiss Luoyp. 





VII. 


ON THE PLAN AND DISPOSITION OF THE 
GREEK LESCHE. 





WE. cannot allow the subject. of the foregoing paper to pass 
by, without adding a few remarks on the nature and form 
of the Greek Lesche: more especially as it is our object to con- 
nect together as much as possible, and to study simultaneously, 
the several. branches of the fine arts; being actuated by the 
conviction that we cannot study any one of the sister arts, 
without learning somewhat that may be applicable to the others, 
and that we cannot render ourselves truly proficient in the 
knowledge and practice of any one, unless we endeavour to 
perfect ourselves in the principles of the rest. 
In the work by Fr. and Joh. Riepenhausen,* to whose 
admirable restorations we are indebted for the illustrations of the 
preceding paper, (the grouping only of the figures being altered 














* Erliuterung des Polygnotischen Gemahldes auf der rechten seite der Lesche zu 
Delphi, 4to, Gottingen, 1805. 
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THE GREEK LESC Of Minit Plier, 
by Mr. Lloyd,) we find a ground pit’ #hick-these-brothers: 


imagined might have been the arran ent-of-theLeaghe at 
Delphi, referred to by Pausanias. = ie 


wonllemmanentian ~—“f 
They have represented it as an oblong court, the ages sides 


of which were appropriated to the paintings, and the front 
ornamented with an open portico.* 

From the very general application of this word, frequently 
to buildings which had been erected for other purposes, it % 
uncertain whether any edifices were raised with the sole object 
of being a place for lounging and conversation, and whether 
such edifices had any distinct peculiar form. Certain it is, that 
no buildings in all Greece are preserved to us of this nature, 
although we are informed that at one time they were of so exten- 
sive an use, that in the city of Athens alone there existed no less 
than 360. (Procizs, in Hesiod, 493.) 

But, as it is possible that buildings may have been expressly 
constructed and set apart for such a destination, and as one of 
the most striking excellencies of Grecian architecture was the 
appropriateness of each building to its specific purpose, and as 
the descriptions of some of these buildings do appear to corre- 
spond together, so we should endeavour to ascertain what form 
of arrangement will best combine to answer the various require- 
ments of such a building. 

The first particular we have of the Greek Lesche is, that it 
was a building without doors. (Hom. Odys. 2, and Evstatutvs. ) 
In this respect, the plan before us is consistent, for, although it 
is closed by a portico in front, it has no doors. 

A modern building, which has much of this character, is 
the Ruhmeshalle, or Hall of Renown, at Munich. It hast 
nine columns at the flanks, and seven inside. The columns are 

4 ft. 1} in. diameter, English measure. We have here a building 
























































* This opinion was also advocated by Cre. Carus, Mem. de I’ Acad. des 
Inscriptions, tome xxvii. - 


t As rightly conjectured by the editor of the Builder (vol. viii. p. 817). . 
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of important dimensions, and decorated with paintings, but 
having neither door nor chamber. 


From Hesiod (Op. et Dies, 493) we learn that it was warm, 
and that in winter time any close warm room, to which people 
resorted, constituted a Lesche. From this passage Siebelis 
conjectures that the Lesche was not a9vpwro¢, but closed in on 
every side. This, however, does by no means follow: for the 
building might have been of any form, and opened or closed 
indifferently, provided it was warm. Riepenhausen’s plan is 
here defective; for notwithstanding it is protected from winds 
by walls on three sides, the narrowness of the hypxthros would 
prevent its receiving much warmth from the sun. 

Another objection to this plan is that it consists of three 
walls, only two of which were decorated with paintings. . The 
authors felt this difficulty, and pierced the end wall with a 
window, through which they imagined a view might be desired 
of the adjacent buildings. 

Let us now endeavour to ascertain whether any other form 
of edifice will be less open to these objections, and whether it 
will answer to the various other particulars which we have of 
such buildings. | 

The most general, and indeed as its name denotes, the most 
apparent destination of these buildings was for the purposes of 
conversation. From Plutarch (Ques. Grec. and Vit. Lycurg., 
24) it appears to be a place of assembly and conversation. 
From Ei apud Delphos, and from Suidas,—a place for dis- 
puting on scientific and philosophical subjects. From Proclus, 
it seems to have been devoted to any profitable conversation. 
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Poems were recited in them, and even Homer is said to have 
sung his versesin the Lesche of Cyma. (HErop. in Vita Hom.) 
From Eustathius, Proclus, and Moschopulus, we may gather 
that they were frequently diverted from these intellectual 
occupations to idle gossiping and chatting. Pausanias, in his 
description of this at Delphi, says they were used for idle and — 
serious conversation. 

Antiphon, again, (in Orat. cont. Nicoclem,) calls the Lesche a 
place for lounging ; Harpocration, a place for idle people; while 
Homer, Hesiod, and their commentators, make it a place of 
resort for beggars.* 

From these several authorities, it would appear that the Lesche 
was provided with ample seats, (see also Sumas, s. v.,) which 
might be placed in recesses, called Exhedra. Another feature 
of the Lesche was probably a long ambulatory or colonnade, for 
the philosophers to exercise and enjoy themselves in. 

From these considerations, the following plan has been 


consisting of a long continuous portico, open all round, and 
having merely a single wall in the middle, in the thickness of 
which, seats or exhedre are contrived, at sufficient distance 
apart to preserve their privacy, and separated from each other 
by statues. 

Exhedra, disposed in this manner, may be seen in the 
Hecatonstylon, or portico of a hundred columns, attached to 
the Theatre of Pompey, the plan of which is preserved to us in 





* Casaubon (Annot. ad Strab., p. 896) supposes the Lesche to be identical 
with the Odeion; but this idea has been refuted by Martini, (Abhandlung von den 
Odeen der Alten). HEechylus and Sophocles frequently employ the term to signify 
& place of judgment ; and from a passage in Athensus, (iv. 139¢,) we may assume 
that even the Triclinium was sometimes called a Lesche. 

NO. I. G 
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the marble plan of Rome. It has a single portico on the north 
side, and a double one on the south, in order to produce a 
greater shade. The small circles inscribed in squares probably 
represent statues. 




















These vast niches, ornamented with columns, ‘recal to mind 
the Basilica of Constantine, the deep exhedre of which are now 
used as a Lesche by the modern Roman beggar: 


Hence to the Lesche, from the midnight air, 
Or some black forge, the vagrant’s haunt, repair. 


A building which assimilates to the foregoing is the Portico 
of Philip at Rome—a colonnade attached to the Theatre of 
Balbus. It is restored by Canina, (Pianta Topog. di Roma 
Ant.) partly from actual remains at Santa Maria in Cacaberis, 


and partly from a fragment of the marble plan of Rome. It is 
represented as 500 feet in length. 


CANINGS RESTORATION : Prorosce RECTORATION 


DX] DILRID Dt 
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Taking the principle of his design as correct, as being founded 
on actual remains, it seems probable, from the fragment of 





the plan of Rome,* that the pilasters represented in the 


Cav. Canina’s plan should be columns, and that the columns 
should be statues, as shown in our amended plan. 

Here the objection will be made, that such a building does 
not correspond with the oixnua of Pausanias. On entering the 
doorway, say his commentators, you saw on the right wall one 
painting, and another facing it on the left wall. But Pausanias 


_ neither designates a door, nor does he describe one painting as 


facing the other, but simply says—When you shall have 
entered the building, you will see the following picture on 
your right hand..... and the other part of the picture which 
is on the left hand, &c. 

In such a building as we have represented, the spectator is 
supposed to enter at one end; and he would then find one 
picture on the right hand side of the wall, and another on 
the left. 

It will here be further objected, that Plutarch tells us that 
such buildings were provided with doors, (De Orac. Defec., 





* The strong outline is from Canina, the dotted line from Bellori. (Frag. Vest. 
Vet. Rom.) If the former be correct, there ought to be another column on the top 
line. The outer row on right hand side has seven colunins in Bellori, instead of 
six. In Canina’s restoration of this monument, (4rch. Rom., Pl. cviii. No 44,) he 
represents twenty columns in length ; but in his enlarged plan (Pl. cxi.) he gives 
only fourteen columns, and etches in darker lines, instead of the part here shown, a 
portion in the centre of the plan as the existing fragment of the marble plan, 

Where 0 little reliance can be placed on the fidelity of these plans, it would 
be of‘high importance if the Trustees of the British Museum would obtain plaster 
casts of all the tablets containing the fragments of the marble plan of Rome, now in - 
the Campidoglio, and have them inserted as ornaments in the walls of our Museum. 
G2 
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vii. 625): in answer to which we might adduce the before- 
mentioned passage from Eustathius, showing it was without 
doors: but these may very readily be allowed, by imagining 
that the intercolumniations were closed in with a low wall— 
pluteum,—or by ornamental transenna, and that it is to the 
door of this enclosure that Pliny refers. 

In corroboration of this arrangement of plan, we find two 
buildings in Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli projected ‘on a similar 
principle, but without exhedre: one of them appears to have 
had remains of paintings, for it is called the Pecile. They are 
given below, from the Pianta della Villa Adriana by PiRaNESsI. 

The principal one is at the northern end of the villa, and 
measures 970 Roman palms, or 710 English feet ; 





the other is beyond the Odeon, and measures 650 Roman 
palms, or 476 English feet. 





They each consist of a long wall, perforated by a door in the 
centre, and surrounded by a continuous portico, the columns of 
which no longer exist. ; 

If it were to such a door that Pausanias referred, the 
paintings would be on the same side of the wall, and divided 
only by the door. But this does not appear so probable as the 
former supposition, of the entrance being at one end. 

Warmth, as we have seen, was an essential condition of the 
Lesche, but we have not determined how such warmth was 
obtained. Now we find that two authors expressly tell us, 
not merely that the Lesche was warm, but that it was sunny, 
(Proctus in Hes., and Carimacnus, Ep. ii. 3); which is in 
perfect accordance with those other passages, where we find 
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they were especially resorted to by old men, (PLurTarcu in 
Lycurg., 119; and x1an, ii. 34), aprict senes, who loved its 
genial warmth, and could take their gentle exercise in its 
porticoes, or enjoy quiet and repose on the ample seats. 

It is extremely interesting, in this respect, to find that the 
two porticoes in Hadrian’s Villa face north and south; but we 
have other instances of this arrangement, which would be of 
the greatest necessity in these climates, where the winters were 
sometimes severe and cold, and the summers always oppressive; 
and where one would need as much the cool shade of the 
northern portico, as the genial warmth of the southern side. 

The Lesche appears to have been generally painted, and 
therefore frequently called Peecile, or enriched with a variety of 
ornaments, such as paintings. The latter building appears to 
have consisted of a stoa, or portico, which would naturally be 
suitable to the purposes of a Lesche, so that we may conceive 
that these buildings were frequently identical. Pausanias 
informs us that the Lesche at Delphi was decorated with 
pictures, and that the Stoa at Athens (i. 15), and one at Elis 
(v. 21), were called Peecile, because decorated with paintings; 
and that one of the two Lesche at Sparta was also called Peecile, 
for the same reason, (iii. 14,15). Lastly, the portico in Hadrian’s 
Villa, which we have taken ag the type of the Greek Lesche, is 
called the Peecile, and we know that the Pecile was among the 
buildings executed at Tivoli by the Emperor Hadrian. 

If this be admitted, we shall find the following further 
corroboration of our plan. In the description by Pausanias 
(vi. 24) of the-Corcyrean Portico at Elis, (so called, because — 
raised from the tenth of the spoils taken from the Corcyreans, ) 
we read—‘ It was built in the Doric style: it had a double 
row of columns, one of which looked toward the Agora, and 
the other row was separated from it by a long wall.” In 
like manner, the portico at the Pireus is described as a 
long portico, (i. 1). 

All these buildings, of which we have any particulars on the 
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subject, faced north and south; the two porticoes in Hadrian’s 
Villa, as already noted, were so directed; the Corcyrean Portico 
at Elis was so placed, and the sunny side was that next the 
Agora; and the Long Portico at the Pireus presented its 
southern aspect, so as to enjoy the sea view. : 

Another important circumstance connected with these 
buildings is, that with the exception of the Lesche at Delphi, 
which had a painting on each side of the wall, all the other 
instances referred to by Pausanias had but one painting, or one 
wall decorated with paintings; which, if we may judge from 
the Long Portico at the Pireeus, was executed on the southern 
or principal side. Thus, although Pausanias describes at 
length the paintings in the Pecile at Athens, painted by 
Polygnotus, Micon, &c., in a portico at Athens painted by 
Euphranor (i. 3), and in the Long Portico of the Pireus 
painted by Leochares, he describes only the painting or paint- 
ings on one wall in each of these edifices. 

We have seen that these buildings were called indifferently 
by various names, and we find that the Stoa at Elis, called 
_ Peecile, was also called Echo, (v. 21). This circumstance, 
unimportant as it seems, would appear to indicate that the 
building was of the form which we have attributed to the 
Lesche, the long wall of which probably faced a lofty rock, 
and thus produced the seven-fold echo, as we frequently find 
effected by the perpendicular cliffs of some river-gorge. 

It is probable that all these buildings were ornamented with 
statues. The Corcyrean Portico had statues on each side of 
the wall; and Pausanias incidentally notices certain statues in 
the Royal Portico at Athens (i. 3), in the Pecile of that city, 
and in the Pecile at Elis. Among other decorations, the 
Pecile at Athens was ornamented with shields and other 
spoils. - ‘ Ep. 










Nors.—The effect of these buildings must have been very similar to Schinkel’s 
splendid facade of the Museum at Berlin. 
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ON SOME EGYPTIAN-DORIC COLUMNS IN THE 
SOUTHERN TEMPLE AT KARNAK.* 
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__* Extracted from a communication to the Royal Institute of British Architevts, 
in the Session of 1849-50. ; 












DORIC COLUMNS IN EGYPT. 


[* a Dissertation by Dr. Lepsius, Sur les Colonnes Piliers, 

that distinguished antiquary has brought forward notices of 
numerous polygonal and fluted columns in Egypt. - Of these, 
those which approach nearest to the Doric order were the 
columns of a tomb at Beni-Hassan, and of a temple at Kalabshe, 
the shafts of which are ornamented with twenty flutes, and on 
these shafts is placed the abacus, without the intervention of 
any echinus or other moulding. 

This trifling resemblance to the orders of Grecian archi- 
tecture has caused many to assert that they see no affinity 
between such pillars and the Doric column, and that they cannot 
believe that one could possibly have been derived from the 
other. 

In the Southern Temple at Karnak, however, which is repre- 
sented in the accompanying plan, I discovered three columns 
which I believe have hitherto been unobserved, probably on 
account of the ruined state of the temple. Here, in addition to 
the fluted shaft and square abacus, we have a bold echinus and 
a beaded hypotrachelion, thus possessing all the characteristics of 
Doric columns, in conjunction with the evidences of Egyptian 
style. As these columns may assist in determining whether any 
and what grounds exist for attributing the origin of the Doric 
order to Egypt, I venture to offer the following particulars on 
the subject. 

The Temple containing these three columns is on the south 
side of the great temple at Karnak. It is joined to it by a 
noble avenue of crio-sphinxes, each of which measures from 
fifteen to seventeen feet long, thus being the grandest avenue in 
all Egypt. There have been at least sixty sphinxes on each 
side, about one-half of which number are remaining. This 
avenue terminates with five detached pylons, which, with the 

sphinxes, clearly point out the once important character of this 
small and ruined temple. It is surrounded by a brick enclosure, 
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- containing an area of 775 by 1200 feet. A spacious reservoir of 
water runs round three sides. The interior, in its present state, 
forms a museum of Egyptian sphinxes, containing no less than 
fifty-one statues of a lion-headed goddess in black basalt, ten 
crio-sphinxes, and eight andro-sphinxes. The Temple is greatly 
_ ruined, so much so as to attract but little notice. The columns 
are all fallen, but their position may be clearly determined at 
A, B, and C. It is probable that another similar column existed 
at D. Their peculiarities, as compared with other columns in 
Egypt of this description, I now proceed to show. 

At Kalabshe, about seventy-five miles above the first 
cataract, are two columns of a similar character to those here 
represented. We find in each of these a square abacus, a 
cylindrical neck, and a fluted shaft divided into four parts by 
wide fillets facing the four fronts. Those at Kalabshe have 
twenty flutes, and four wide fillets covered with hieroglyphics: 
those represented in the accompanying wood-cut have twenty- 
eight flutes and four such fillets. The flutings of both are ellip- 
tical: those of Kalabshe are only a quarter of an inch in depth; 
the flutes of the columns at Beni-Hassan are also shallow, and 
twenty in number; whereas those at Thebes are much more 
pronounced, being half an inch deep by three and a half in 
width.* The abacus of the columns at Beni-Hassan reposes 
directly on the fluted shaft; but at Kalabshe it is joined to it by a 
circular necking. The columns at Thebes approach more nearly 
to the Grecian-Doric in this respect, the abacus being separated 
from the necking by a bold ovolo. Another peculiarity of this 
capital is the necking, which is divided into five astragals: this 
is a certain indication of Egyptian origin. We find the same 
number of five astragals in the neckings of the columns of all 





* The temple at Esneh (Latopolis) exhibits a peculiarity in this respect; the 
columns of which, though purely Egyptian, have the shafts formed polygonally, 
and divided into vertical compartments, each of which is filled in with a perpen- 
dicular inscription, giving very much the appearance of a fiuted column ; and it is 
singular that at Halicarnassus, in Asia Minor, the Doric columns of the Agora have 
the flutings likewise filled in with perpendicular inscriptions. 
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the principal temples of Egypt; they are generally distinguished . 
by different colours: the first, third, and fifth being of one 
colour; the second and fourth of another. They represent the 
cords with which the prototypal reed columns were bound 
together. May not the annulets of the Greek and Roman Doric 
capitals have been derived from this member? The capital 
which I measured was perfect only to eleven and a half inches 
below the necking. I am, therefore, unable to say whether the 
column had any, and what, diminution or entasis. 

The examples of polygonal or fluted columns in Egypt are 
by no means rare. At Beni-Hassan there are six such columns 
in one tomb, and two in another, all of which are well known; 
in the tomb at Kalabche there are two columns; in the temple 
at Semneh, a day and a half’s journey from Wadi-Halfa (the 
second cataract), on.the right bank of the Nile, there are three 
such columns; at Amada, in Nubia, there are four. In the 
great temple at Karnak there are three columns in the part 
called the Sanctuary, and four in the last chamber, behind the 
great hall. All these columns are fluted, with the exception 
of the four last described, which are polygonal; and they have 
all been observed by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, Dr. Lepsius, and 
other travellers. In addition to these are the three columns now 
described. We thus have twenty-seven columns from eight 
different monuments, separated from each other by a vast extent 
of country; which will therefore be sufficient to prove the 
general employment of such columns at some given period of 
time. 

It will be remarked that the polygonal columns are generally 
octangular, though sometimes of sixteen sides: that the columns 
of Beni-Hassan, and of the great temple at. Karnak, are of 
sixteen flutes, while these here referred to have thirty-two flutes, 
including the four fascia: and this circumstance is interesting, 
as showing their gradual development from the square pier, the 
corners of which were first taken off, reducing it to an octagon, 
and this by the like process-was brought to a polygon of sixteen 
or thirty-two sides; and it is interesting to find that the 
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columns at Segeste, igina, Sunium, Pestum, and a temple at 

Syracuse, as observed by Dr. Lepsius, have, in like manner, 

sixteen flutes. ! 

We are enabled to. determine the age of these columns with 
tolerable certainty. Mr. Birch informs me, that the hiero- 

_ glyphics on the columns of the tombs at Beni-Hassan show that 
they were executed in the twelfth dynasty, during the reign of 
Osortasen I., or 1800 B.c. The portion of the temple at 
Thebes, in which the columns have been observed by former 
travellers, also bears the date of Osortasen I. The temples at 
Amada and Samneh, and the southern temple at Karnak, 
shown in the accompanying plan, all bear the names of 
Thothmes III. and Amunoph II. which gives us an antiquity of 
a period at least 1400 B.c. - Lastly, the temple at Kalabche has 
the cartouche of Rameses II. on its abacus, thus proving it to 
be at least 1200 B.c. Sir Gardiner Wilkinson and Dr. Lepsius 
are both of opinion, that many of these examples bear date 
from a still earlier epoch. Those of Kalabshe and Samneh we 
know to have been executed at the times stated, from the 
circumstance of the cartouches forming part of the original 
decoration ; but at Amada the columns are fluted all round, with- 

- out the intervention of any fascia, and it is therefore probable, 
that these columns were not intended to bear any hieroglyphics; 
and the cartouches of Thothmes IJ. and Amunoph II., which 
occur in two of the flutes, appear as though they had been 
executed posterior to their erection. Those in the great temple 
at Thebes, and those at Samneh, are even considered to have 
formed part of more ancient structures. 

But though we are able to prove the high antiquity of these 
columns, there is no example of the ordinary Egyptian column ~ 
of a greater antiquity than 1400 B.c., and it therefore appears 
evident that the octagonal, polygonal, and the fluted columns, 
were constantly employed throughout Egypt and Nubia from 
the earliest epochs to the year 1400 B.c., after which period we 
find no further trace of their employment. : 

__Epwarp Fa.xenzr. 
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ARCHHOGRAPHIA LITTERARIA.* 
I. 





Notices on Art and Antiquity contained in the late Classical Museum, 1844—1850. 





Acanthus, Acanthion, §c.—On the use of the terms—in the ancient Classics. 
By James Yates, iii. 1 
Antiquity. The Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary and the Greek 
Lexicon, forming a Glossary of all the words representing visible objects 
connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and iticttie Life of the Greeks and 
Romans. By Anthony Rich, jun.. . . ‘ . « Notice of, vii. 324 
Arabia—Ptolemy’s Knowledge of—. .... . ‘By Dr. W. Pxats, iii. 167 
Armenia. See Asia Minor. 
4rt. Ancient Art and its Remains, by C. O. Miiller: or a Manual of the 
Archeology of Art. Translated from the German, by John Leitch. 8vo. 
L. 1847. . . . « Notice of, v. 866 
Asia Minor. Travels pa Researches in “Asis Minor, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and 
Armenia. By W. F. Ainsworth, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1842. Notice of, i. 131 








Athens—Notice of Excavations at . . . . =... « «© « « © « « 2186 
See Parthenon. 
Topography of—with some Remarks on its Antiquities—By Colonel 
- + Notice of, i. 41 
Baalbec, Palmyra, and the extreme North-Eastern Bounds of the Land assigned to - 
the Israclites. . . . 1... «+ « « « By Rev. W. Ewinea, iii. 135 
Chaldea. See Asia Minor. 
Cyclopean Remains. See Italy. 
Delphi—Excavations at—By K.O. Mutter. . . . . . i186 
Egypt of Herodotus ; with Notes and Preliminary Dissertations. “By John Kenrick. 


8vo. L.1841. . . - + « Notice of, iv. 135 
—— A Tour from Thebes to the Penineuila of Sinai. By R. Lepsius. Translated 
by C. H. Cottrell, Beq. L.1846 .-. . . . Notice of—By W., v. 120 
Ftruria. On an Etruscan City recently discovered, and probably the Vetulonia of 
Antiquity. . - » By Gzoreg Dennis, ii. 229 
Etruscan Art. La Moneta ed i i Monumenti dell’ Italia Antica, messi in rapporto 
cronologico con quelli delle altre Nazioni civili dell’ Antichita. By A. Genna- 
Felli. Rome, 1843... . . - + «+ « « Notice of, i. 421 





* It has been suggested that a Notice of Papers on the Fine Arts of Antiquity, 
published in the various British and Foreign Periodicals would be desirable. We 
commence with the late Classical Museum. 
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Greek Manners and Customs. Griechinnen und Griechen. By Panofka. Fol. 
IE oie sk Se Be ak . . Notice of, iii. 111 
Topography. . Wie By Rev. A. P. Stanzey, A.M., i. 41 
Hali s—On the Sculptures of the Mausoleum of— By C. Newron, v. 170 
Herculaneum. See Painting. , 
Jerusalem—On the Site of the Holy meniean with a Plan of—By George 
Finlay, Esq. . . , ae Notice of, v. 867 
‘ Italy—On Cyclopean Remains i in Central—, oe . By E. H. Bunsury, ii. 147 
Laocoon—On the Dateofthea— ...... By K. F. Hermann, vii. 329 
Mesopotamia. See Asia Minor. 
Museum Disneianum : being a Description of a Collection of Ancient Marbles in the 
possession of John Disney, Esq. With Engravings. L. 1846. 8vo. 
Notices of—By C. K. W., v. 262; vii. 71 
Painting. Wandgemaelde aus Pompeji und Herculaneum, nach den Zeichnungen 
und Nachbildung in Farben, von Wilh. Ternite. Mit einem erlanternden Text, 
von Prof. Welcker . . . . « Notice of—By C. G. &., iii. 448 
Some Account of Greek and Roman Portraits. By R. N. WornuM, iv. 47 
Palmyra. See Baalbec. 
Parthenon—The two Models of the—and the Remarks upon them. By R. C. 
Lucas, Sculptor. Salisb. 1845. . . . . Notice of, iii. 443 
Pediments of the—On the Sculptured Groups in the—By Prof. F. G. 
WELckKER. Translated from the Author’s MS. . by Dr. L. Schmitz, ii. 367 
Western Pediment of the—Explanation of the Groups in the— 
By W. Wariss Luoyp, v. 396 
Further Remarks on the Groups of the— 
By Prof. F. G. WEtcxer, vi. 279 








Pompeii. See Painting. 
Rome. Handbuch der Roemischen Alterthuemer, nach den Quellen bearbitet, von 
W. A. Becker, Prof. 8vo. Leip. 1844... . .°.- .- Notice of, ii. 419 
—— The Asylum of Romulus. . . ° . .~ By W. Tanz, iii. 190 
——— Facursions from—in June, 1848, ; _ By F, B. WHattezy, A.M., i. 318 
——— Beckeri Topographia Urbis Rome. . . By Prof. L. Unuicus, iii. 194 
—— On the Topography of—With an Appendix on the Regionarii. 
By E. H. Bunsury, iii. 819 
II. On the Roman Forum. . By Ditto, iv. 1 
III. The Fora of the Emperors. By Ditto, iv. 117 
IV. The Capitol . . . . . By Ditto, iv. 427 
V. The Environs of the Forum. By Ditto, v. 215 
Sesostris—On the so-called Monument of—in Asia Minor. By Dr. L. Scumrvz, i. 231 
Stadium. Victory in the Horse-race. From a Painting on an Amphora. 
By Samvzt Bracu, vi. 296 
Theatre. Was Music an Element of the Greek Chorus? By G. H. Lewes, ii. 344 
On the Choral Dancing of the Greek— . . By Tuomas Dyn, iii. 229 
Tusculum. Notice of Excavations at— .. . ohigai he BD 
Vase. The Portland Vase. . . . .. . By W. "Warxrss Luoyp, vi. 253 
Vetulonia. See Htruria. 
Xanthian Marbles—Observations on the — By Sir Epm. Heap, Bart., A.M., i. 222 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1—A. Cu. AD. ZESTERMANN. De Basilicis. Libri Tres. 4to. Brux. 1847. 


THE descriptive portion of this work displays great care and attention. The 
author has studied diligently the treatises of preceding writers, and gives his own 
reasonings and conclusions in a clear and perspicuous manner, supporting his 
deductions by many passages from ancient authors, which had hitherto escaped 
attention. 

Among other points which he endeavours to prove, Dr. Zestermann considers 
that the generally received opinion, that the basilica terminated with a large niche 
or absis, is erroneous. In the first book he treate of the Basilican-Stoa of the 
Athenians and other Greeks ; in the second he treats of the Roman, and in the third 
of the Christian Basilica. Each Book is divided into several chapters, in which he 
enters at length into the origin, destination, and form of the several descriptions of 
basilicas. The work is accompanied with forty-three plans, in seven Sheets, con- 
sisting of a Plan of Athens—Plan and Elevation of the Basilican-Stoa at Athens— 
Restorations of the Basilica by Alberti, Palladio, Perrault, Canina, and Marini. 
His own Restoration of the Roman Basilica occupies Sheet Four. The Restoration 
of Vitruvius’s Basilica at Fano, Sheet Five. It also contains the Basilicas of Her- 
culaneum, Pompeii, Peestum, Palmyra, Otricoli—that of Constantine and the Sicinian 
and Ulpian Basilicas—the Christian Basilicas of Saint Peter’s in 800, Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and Santa Agnese—and that of Tyre, and the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem as described by Eusebius. Among modern Basilicas is that 
of Vicenza. 

Several other ancient basilicas are referred to in the text, the plans of which we 
are unable to determine, in consequence of the state of ruin in which they now 
exist; as those of Nismes, Treves, Palestrina, and Albano. From the information 
it gives relative to the early Christian Basilica, the work will naturally be received 
with interest by the Ecclesiologist. 

The work is published by Mesers. Williams and Norgate, and may be had also 
in German, bearing the following title :—‘ Die Antiken und die Christlichen 
Basiliken, nach ihrer Enstehung, Ausbildung und Beziehung zu einander dargestellt 
von A. Zestermann, Dr. Phil. 


%,—AnTon1o Macrini, Abate. Memorie intorno la Vita e le Opere di Andrea 
Palladio. 4to. Padova, 1845. London: Rolandi, Berners Street. 


AtrnoueH Italian architecture does not properly enter into the subject of this 
Journal, it contains so much in common that we cannot refrain from noticing the’ 
above work, which is a very copious and complete history of the life and works of 
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this great architect. The author confines himself strictly to his subject, without 
entering into criticisms on art. Much new and interesting detail will be found here 
collected ; and the work is followed by an Appendix, containing several unedited 
letters of Palladio. 


8.—C. Roacu Smita, F.8.A. Collectanea Antiqua. J. Russell Smith. 


Tus indefatigable antiquary appears to have nearly exhausted the antiquities of his 
native country ; and is beginning to look to foreign lands. In Vol. IJ. we find— 
The Roman Villa at Hartlip, Kent—Roman Remains discovered in Essex—Roman 
Tesselated Pavements in Somersetshire and Hampshire—and an illustrated account 
of Roman Remains on the Rhine and Moselle, &c. 





4.—By the same Author. The Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, and Lymne, in 
Kent. Tllustrated by F. W. Farruott, F.S.A. John Russell Smith, Old 
Compton Street. 4to. London, 1850. 


Tus work will be found to contain much interesting matter relative to the Roman 
dominion in Britain, the form and arrangement of their castra, and the distinctive 
peculiarities of Roman construction. Through the exertions of Mr. Smith, a sufii- 
cient sum was raised by subscription to defray the expenses of an excavation at the 
first of these places, which brought to light many antiquities which are carefully 
illustrated and explained in the volume. Among these are sevéral fragments of 
mural paintings, which have given occasion to speak at some length on the subject 
of the Domestic Decoration of the Ancients. The amphitheatre of Richhorough is 
also described, and contrasted with that of Treves. 

The illustrations by Mr. Fairholt are of great elegance of execution, and the 
work is one of those which tend to render the study of antiquity as pleasing to the 
general reader as it is instructive to the learned antiquary. 


5.—A. G. B. Scnayes. Histoire de V Architecture en Belgique. Tome Premier. 
12mo. Brux. 1850. 


M. ScuayrEs is Conservateur des Monumens du Pays, and is therefore expected to 
visit them from time to time, to report on their state of preservation, and to inspect 
their repairs. We cannot but speak in praise of Commissions which produce works 
like the present. It is written in a clear and concise style, and lays before us an 
illustrated and methodical account of the architecture of Belgium. He divides his 
subject into six styles,—the Celtic, Germanic, Roman, Byzanto-Roman, Gothic, and 
Modern. This first volume principally relates to Roman architecture, though it 
extends to the consideration of Gothic. The author has considered it desirable to 
‘begin at the beginning,” for he has commenced with a treatise on the Five Orders, 
which would certainly have been better omitted. The work is embellished with 
numerous figures, many of which are from the more elaborate work of Schmidt, and 


is especially valuable as giving an illustrated and complete point of view of the 
architecture of Belgium. 

















XI. 


DISCOVERIES AT NIMROOD; 


BEING A COMMUNICATION FROM THOMAS N. LYNCH, ESQ, 
DATED BAGDAD, 17TH Nov. 1850.* 





a information you have received, that “ the History of Assyria will shortly be 
tread from the architectural designs and sculptures on the bas-reliefs which 
decorate the walls of the palaces at Koyunjik and Nimrood,” is correct ; but, as you 
rightly conjecture, these sculptures have no reference to architectural subjects, but 
the communication you have received merely signifies that the sculptures are 
disposed in architectural arrangement. In fact, few, if any, delineations of 
architectural structures have been met with, which can in any way show the 
progress of the art, or illustrate its history during the period in which these 
monuments were erected. 

In the central pyramidical mound at Nimrood, an immense massive wall has 
been discovered, but whether it was the outer wall of the palace, or one of the 
inner walls, it is difficult to determine ; the stones, as in all the ancient work, are of 
immense size. The obelisk and the arch were known to the architects of Nineveh, 
but the column and capital appear to have been invented subsequently. Square 
tarreted castles are of constant occurrence in the bas-reliefs of both places. Though 
both sites have been completely excavated by Mr. Layard, still it is impossible to 
say what was the precise shape of either of the palaces, the height of any room, or 
their exact form ; and it is still more hopeless to determine what was the external 
appearance of the entire building. 

The British Museum will shortly contain all sculptures of importance that have 
been discovered: but the sameness of the sculpture, and the quantity of duplicates 
discovered in the same palace, are surprising ; and I must concur with Dr. Wall in the 
opinion that too much value has been attached to the cuneiform inscriptions, even 
thould they become correctly deciphered. 





* This and the following paper arrived too late to be inserted in their proper 
place. We have therefore been obliged to print them in the smaller type. 
NO. I. H 


XII. 


ON THE APPLICATION OF POLYCHROMY TO MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE DECORATION OF THE 
EXHIBITION BUILDING IN HYDE PARK. 





Hw’ G received this day a printed copy of a lecture delivered at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, on Monday, 16th December, on the decorations 
proposed for the Exhibition Building in Hyde-park, the drawings exhibited on 
which occasion I had the privilege of seeing, though I was prevented from hearing 
the lecture itself, I venture to offer the following remarks on the subject. 

Mr. Jones, with great frankness and candour, lays before us his theories and 
proposals, and invites the opinion, “ criticisms,” and “ advice” of his professional 
brethren. He acknowledges his task to be a “ difficult operation,” and we may 
therefore presume it to be of doubtful result. He refers, with great truth, to the 
circumstance, that England is far behind the nations of the Continent in the appli- 
cation of Polychromy, (witness the decoration of the hall and staircase of the 
British Museum,) and he likens those who, as on the present occasion, make the 
first trials for its introduction, to the leaders of a forlorn hope, who indeed may fail, 
but they will be followed by others, who, profiting by their endeavours, will even- 
tually obtain success. 

From the diffidence, if not mistrust, involved in these remarks, I may be 
permitted to venture a few observations on the system of colouring proposed to be 
employed, even at the personal risk of joining the fortunes of the “ forlorn hope ;” 
and if such observations appear rather as objections, I beg it to be understood 
that I submit them with equal diffidence, and with deference to his well-known 
taste and experience. 

The principle which he proposes to adopt is declared in the following words :— 
In the decoration of the Exhibition Building I therefore propose to use the colours, 
blue, red, and yellow, in such relative quantities as to neutralize or destroy each other. 
We have often heard visitors to Rome, and even professional men, speak with admi- 
ration of the wonderful beauty of proportions in St. Peter’s, declaring that the parts 
are so skilfully proportioned, that you have no idea of the size of the building till 
after you have thoroughly examined it. Nothing can be a more absurd error. As 
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if Sir Christopher Wren were not entitled to our praise for having, at infinitely less 
cost, made St. Paul’s appear larger than St. Peter’s really is ! 

From the propriety of adopting such a principle, I must therefore unhesitatingly 
dissent. Were it considered desirable so to balance the various colours as to prevent 
any one tint being predominant, it would be far better to cover the entire building 
with a grey colour, than to employ considerable time and expense in painting it with 
various minute tints, the combined effect and object of which would be to obtain a 
similar result. In opposition, therefore, to this theory, I would maintain that the colours 
should be so selected and employed, that every tendency to confusion or neutralization 
should be avoided, and preponderance constantly given to some one colour. 

Mr. Jones refers to experiments hy Mr. Field, by which he established that 
white light consists of blue, red, and yellow, in the proportions of 8: 5: and 8; but 
however true this may be as a point of science, it does not necessarily follow that 
it isalaw of beauty. Great stress is laid on the employment of the primary colours, 
and our attention is here directed to the best possible illustrations,—the effects 
produced in other buildings. We are told that in the remains of Nineveh, Central 
America, Egypt, Greece, and throughout the vestiges of Eastern civilization, the 
primaries, blue, red and yellow, were the prevailing colours—the secondaries 
appearing very sparingly. 

But if the secondaries were employed by the ancients, however sparingly, why 
should they be discarded altogether by us? It may be true that primary colours 
are found employed in the comparatively rude monuments of Nineveh and Central 
America, as they are found chiefly in Etruscan and Pelasgic art: I admit that green 
is used but sparingly by the Greeks, but I believe it is the general opinion of those 
who have studied the polychromy of the ancients that warm cream-colours, if not 
purple-reds, were extensively employed by them ; and it is certainthat the secondaries, 
green especially, were employed by the Egyptians, this colour being possibly selected 
by them from its refreshing contrast to the glare of their sultry atmosphere. Among 
the coloured decorations at Thebes, I was much struck with granites stained 
artificially with transparent colour approaching to yellows and reds; the felspar, 
mica, and quartz, being perfectly distinguishable underneath. 

With regard to the vestiges of Eastern civilization, it is very evident that they 
are far from being confined to the primary colours. Let us turn over the plates of 
the First Part of Mr. Jones’s magnificent work on the Alhambra, and we find the 
secondary colours of green and purple extensively employed—yellow but seldom,— 
and the tertiary colour, brown, (which gold appears whenever it is, as is generally 
the case, in shade,) becoming the prevailing tint. In fact, the proportions here are 
much more like 3:5: 8 than 8:5:3. Black and white are also extensively em- 
ployed. Not only in the modern edifices of Cairo, but in its gorgeous ancient 
structures we find the secondary colours alike employed. The Greeks applied 
colour with a particular object—that of clearing out and assisting their. detail ; 
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the Saracens employed it as ornament. They not only coloured the intricate 
fretwork of their vaults, but the flat surfaces of their walls, with the most 
delicate and minute ornaments; and their consummate skill and knowledge of 
colour cannot be denied. But in the Saracenic mosaics of Sicily and the southern 
coast of Italy, subjected to Saracenic influence, we find blue but seldom employed, 
. yellow not at all, (unless we regard gold as yellow), and the principal colours to be 
red, green in serpentine, and purple in porphyry, relieved by white, gold, and black. 
In the more delicate mosaics of the East, we find the secondary colours supplied by 
tortoiseshell and other shell-fish; and these colours equally abound in the ancient 
Turkish monuments of Asia Minor—at Ballat, Mellass, Konieh, Aiasalik, Boursa ; 
and the very name of Yesheel Djammi at Nicmwa (the green mosque) is sufficient to 
show the prevalence of the application of the secondary colours. 

We are told that in the “ best periods,” the secondary colours, when used, were 
generally confined to the lower parts of the buildings. It is true there are instances 
of this practice in the Alhambra, as in the Court of the Fishpond, and the Hall of 
the Two Sisters; but I must confess I do not recollect ever having seen or heard of 
any Grecian building that was decorated with a green, or even a purple plinth. The 
theory, however, is supported by the assertion that ‘Nature employs the primary 
colours for her flowers, and reserves the secondaries for her leaves and stalks.” But 
are not some of the most beautiful flowers purple, scarlet, or orange-coloured? and 
are not some of the most delicate marked by pencillings varied by every gradation of 
colour? or are we to regard only those as beautiful which are composed of primary 
colours, as the poppy and the buttercup? and is not the reason why green is so little 
used in flowers, owing to the consideration that Nature has employed it where it 
could be used most freely, as in the leaves and stems. Green is, indeed, the most 
universally-employed colour in nature, and the most soft and pleasing to our eyes. 
Let it be granted that colours in a given ratio (as 8: 5: 3, or any other) are most 
harmonious as applied to architectural decoration. Shall we, in consequence of this, 
confine ourselves invariably to such a disposition, at thé evident risk of tameness and 
monotony, and deny ourselves the use of the secondary colours, and the important 
neutral colours, black and white ? 

The Greeks, as I have stated, applied colour with the particular object of clearing 
out and rendering their detail more distinct: the Saracens covered the entire surface 
of their buildings with colour, whether in the intricate moulding or the flat surface, 

' but always in strict architectural arrangement ; while the Gothic architects frequently 
employed coloured decoration without reference to the form ; as in clustered columns, 
which are frequently covered with large diaper work. Now, as the Exhibition 
Building has but few large surfaces, the Saracenic system of colouring is wholly 
inapplicable, and it remains to choose between the Gothic and the Greek. The 
former would be very difficult of application in a building which has but little wall- 
surface and no vaulting. The iron-trussed girders might, indeed, be decorated in 
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imitation of the timber-roofs of some of our churches, or those of Sicily, San Miniato 
or others; but the Greek system appears, of all others, the most applicable in a 
building, where so much requires to be done to render its mazy wilderness of columns 
intelligible. 

The result, which it is expected will be obtained by the system of colouring 
intended to be employed, is to “increase the height, the length, and the bulk.” 
This would be the legitimate object of an architect called upon to decorate a 
building of restricted dimensions, but is it requisite to effect this in an edifice 
which is already called the “monster” building? Are want of length and breadth 
and height its main deficiencies, which require the aid of the skilful architect to 
conceal and to overcome—or shall he not rather endeavour to make its construction 
appear more solid, its disposition and maze of columns more simple, its vast and 
tiring monotony less irksome? In the Greek temples we admire how the sculptures 
are brought out by a blue ground ; how the horizontal line of the sculpture on the 
cella wall brings out the perpendicular lines of the columns in front; how the 
architects endeavoured to “neutralize” the confusion arising from a grove of 
columns in the pronaos and posticum of their temples ; how the indistinct forms of 
the mouldings and ornaments in the soffites were lightened and picked out; and to 
select one instance, how, in the Erechtheum, the dark confused shade produced by 
the great projection of the northern portico was remedied by the aid of toreutic art. 

This, I think, can only be obtained by party colouring, and this leads me to 
advert to another point on which I must differ from the opinion entertained by 
Mr. Jones, and that is, that the custom frequently observed in house decoration, 
of having one room green, another pink, and another red, is inapplicable to such a 
building. I consider such a system as the only proper one to be employed. 

The walls of Ecbatana were painted white, black, purple, blue, orange—and the 
last two were silvered and gilt. At Athens were two tribunals, the Green and Red, 
clearly showing that these colours were the predominant ones employed in those 
particular buildings. What constitutes the charm of the houses at Pompeii is the 
variety of decoration which abounds in them. They did not select any set colour 
or design which they conceived to be the most beautiful, and adhere to that 
invariably, but they endeavoured to give a different character to each portion of 
the house. What can be more beautiful than the chaste arabesques on a white 
ground which decorate the tablinum of the Casa delle Capitelli Colorati, unless it be 
the more celebrated arabesques on a black ground, in the house called, in conse- 
quence, Casa della Camera Nera? And to cite modern instances, I will refer only 
to the Glyptothek at Munich, the walls of which, throughout the building, though 
painted to set off the sculpture to best advantage, are not tinted of any one 
colour thought most capable of producing such effect, but each suite of rooms is 


decorated in a different colour—green, brown, and red—in order to produce a 


greater variety. 
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From these considerations I would venture to submit :—That the columns, 
from their small diameter, instead of being reduced by strips of colour placed 
alternately, be treated in the simplest manner: that the nave and aisles be painted 
in different colours, and as there are seven galleries, they may be of the prismatic 
eolours, the divisions along the sides of the columns being then less evident. 
These would be merely the groundwork of the decoration, and any ‘appropriate 
ornaments might be overlaid upon them, so as to give the whole a connected and 
harmonious character. The great transept might be white, with similar ornaments. 
Or,—the building might be divided into compartments, each compartment of three 
or four bays being differently coloured. 

EpWwaRrD FALKENER. 


Dec. 30th, 1850. 





